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vi PREFATORY NOTE 


known it) with the minds and hearts he seeks 
to help and teach. In the writing of a book 
that proceeds upon the ordinary systematic lines 
of thought, there is nothing that can diminish 
the sense of distance, or make “faces shine upon 
the air.” For that matter, not even the writing 
of a volume of sermons can do it—but this is 
perhaps the next best thing. In issuing it, a 
writer may—not quite, but almost—somewhat 
wistfully, with half pleasure and half pain— 
fancy himself to be standing before a people 


of his own again. 
He Won 


HARPENDEN, 1909. 
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I 
aD 


PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CONVERSION 


““Present yourselves unto God, as alive from the dead,”— 
ROMANS vi. 13. 


AUL never shrank from great ideas and 
daring words, In his dealing with Christian 
truth and Christian experience, he realised that 
he was dealing with things which were quite out 
of the common run; and he was always far from 
attempting to make out that they were not so very 
extraordinary after all. Our modern method of 
belittling religious facts and religious demands 
and religious processes was not at all in the 
apostle’s line: to him a Christian man was a man 
who had passed through a very distinctive ex- 
perience indeed: religious experience was an 
altogether special thing, and demanded altogether 
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special language to describe it; and Paul would 
rather have abandoned Christianity than admit that 
the salvation it brought, and the attitude which it 
called upon man to take up if he would receive 
that salvation, could be described in the words and 
phrases which were sufficient in other spheres. 
Here we have an instance in point. In this text 
we have his way—his strenuous, insistent, para- 
doxical way, if you like—of putting the decisive 
experience of the soul. What is it to be converted, 
according to Paul? This—to “present yourselves 
unto God, as alive from the dead.” A great and 
daring idea—a startling method of putting the 
thing, perhaps. And yet a method of putting it— 
as Paul himself would have said, at any rate—not 
a whit too strong for the facts. Let us endeavour 
to understand, for the guidance of our own 
thought and experience, what the apostle held 
the decisive, the converting, movement of the 
soul to be. 

The phrases of the text suggest two things as 
included in a real religious experience. First, 
there must be a definite and decided break with 
what we have been ; for we are to present ourselves 
unto God as alive from the dead. That is, we are 
to die to our. own past selves. And second, there 
must be, after that, a definite attachment of our- 
selves to God, that we may henceforward find 
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the source of life, not in ourselves, but in Him. 
“ Present yourselves uxto God”—do not, when you 
have done with the self you have been, try to make 
a new self out of what you find within your own 
nature, but lay yourself down upon God, that 
henceforward life may be for you only what you 
receive from Him. The old life is to be renounced 
and done with—the new life is to come from out- 
side ourselves, from God. 


There must be, first,a definite break with what 
we have been. We are to die to our own past 
selves. It has become a fashion in these days to 
minimise the necessity for this: conversion, as we 
interpret it now, is by no means the soul-rending, 
heart-stirring experience that it was for the men 
and women of a generation or two back; and 
when we read their spiritual autobiographies, and 
note how they went through the deep waters of 
repentant grief for the sinfulness with which they 
had offended Heaven, or through the scathing fires 
of anxiety because they could not find reconciliation 
with their alienated God, we seem almost as if 
we were listening to a foreign tongue. It was 
in great part unnecessary, we are apt to fancy, 
this turmoil and fever of spirit. The whole thing 
was overdone a little. There was no call for such 
an upheaval as that by which these men and 
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women were torn. And we take the business of 
religion, of conversion, in a very different and 
much cooler way. We deal tenderly with our- 
selves and with our own past: there has not been 
anything very blameworthy or wrong, and it is 
no such great change that is required. Just shift 
the accents of life a little, and it will be all right 
—take a little more interest in spiritual things— 
flavour life a little more strongly with religion 
and let it have a slightly more pronounced religious, 
taste—colour it a trifle more prominently with 
the name of God, with worship, with hymn, with 
prayer—that is all. Just a little shifting of the 
accents! Just a little different way of mixing 
the elements of life, so that you get in an extra 
part of the spiritual element over and above what 
you had before! And then we are converted, 
forsooth. This is the kind of thing that is meant 
by conversion for people who profess to believe 
as Paul believed—as Paul believed, Paul, who 
talked about being a new man in Christ Jesus, 
about knowing the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, 
about presenting ourselves unto God as alive from 
the dead! How Paul would have laughed at— 
or wept at, I donot know which, both perhaps 
—our easy-going, respectable religiousness, which 
has never known any rending of soul or any 
agony of heart, never said, “I abhor myself and 
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repent in dust and ashes,” never shed a remorseful 
tear! “Present yourselves unto God, as alive 
from the dead”—a definite break with what we 
have been! No, we put on religion, so to say, 
as a man puts on his overcoat—put it on as a 
sort of extra garment; and in the main make of 
us, in the essentials of our being underneath, we 
are precisely what we were before. We do not 
die to the self that has been. 

Perhaps it is largely because of this that religion 
has lost so much of its power in the world. It has 
so little intensity in those who profess it that it 
ceases to count for much in the eyes of men. It 
really makes so little difference whether we are 
converted—according to our lukewarm interpreta- 
tion of conversion—whether we are converted or 
not, that the whole thing has hardly any significance 
at all for the general life of the world to-day. 
Men will scarcely take our religion seriously so 
long as we do not take it very seriously ourselves. 
And we shall never recover, for the religion and 
the Christianity we profess, its old power, its old 
place, its old importance as a thing that must be 
reckoned with and either accepted or thrust aside, 
until we recover the old conception of conversion 
as a very definite and decisive chapter in the 
history of the soul. I am not saying that we must 
feel precisely as the former generations felt, or use 
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just their words: we are not to be copyists of 
their experience: it is quite likely, in fact, that 
in many of the mere words they employed to 
describe what they went through they may be 
subject to improvement or even correction; but 
a real experience there must be, and something 
must be gone through, before we are entitled to 
label ourselves with the Christian name. We must 
at least be able to say, when we have accepted 
the Christian religion, that we are not what we 
were. 

Underneath the current lukewarmness in this 
matter—the underlying reason for our failure to 
apprehend the necessity of a real change—is this 
mistake. We have got into the way of measuring, 
as it were, the mere quantity of wrong things we 
have done; and so, of course, while the criminal 
and the evil-liver—the people who have run up 
a large arithmetical total of sins—must make 
an evident break with their past, must indeed 
die to what they have been, people of a more 
respectable order, those who have only just touched 
the brink of the muddy stream of sin and have 
never fallen headlong into its depths, need go 
through no such crisis of the soul. Some of us 
appear to require only a small change or adjust- 
ment of the moral nature, because the number of 
our actual transgressions works out to but a 
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comparatively small result. And it is from that 
shallow and utterly futile method of estimating 
our moral position that we must escape, if we 
are going to understand these things at all. What 
needs to be remembered is this: There is always 
an inner process of character-formation going on, 
which is bound to be in the wrong direction if it 
be not definitely taken in hand and turned into 
the right direction: a man is always, however 
outward appearances may disguise the fact, getting 
either better or worse, not necessarily in the things 
he does, but in the thing he zs, as regards the 
extent to which all the motives and preferences 
and loves and instincts of his inner nature are 
made of good; and until a man gives a positive 
impulse in the better direction to all these inner 
processes of his life, they will bend themselves 
toward the wrong. Movement, development, of 
some sort or other, in this realm of the inner moral 
constitution there must always be; and for every 
man, if he is to be a Christian man in the true 
signification of the word, there must come the 
moment when he decides that henceforth the 
movement shall be a movement toward good, 
the development a development of good, That 
zs conversion—a check to the wrong development 
which has been going on within and an initiation 
of a better development in its place. For one 
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and all, therefore, conversion means a real and 
definite change. One need not fear to say that, 
essentially, conversion must be the same thing for 
the most morally respectable man and for the 
worst criminal in our jails. It is not, of course, 
that the accompaniments of the change will be the 
same. The sinner whose soul is more deeply dyed 
will necessarily go through the more poignant 
remorse, will weep the bitterer tears, will be haunted 
by many a spectre of bygone wrongs which never 
disturb the conscience of one who has on the 
whole preserved the moral decencies and kept 
most of the points of the moral law. But essenti- 
ally, I repeat, the thing is the same. Because 
there is always going on within a movement up 
or down, a growth or a degeneration, an increase 
or a diminution in the degree to which good 
possesses and makes us, and because in the absence 
of a definite resolve to the better the worse will 
strengthen its hold, there must be, before the soul 
is safely established upon the upward way, a 
moment when it breaks with its undisciplined and 
wayward past and consecrates itself for the future 
to a positive quest for God and good. Even the 
young whose lives have been morally sheltered, 
round whom an atmosphere of spirituality may 
have been wrapped from their earliest days, must 
pass over from a spiritual indefiniteness and in- 
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determinateness to a positive spiritual culture. 
Remember that the question is not one as to the 
number of sins we have committed, but one as to 
the direction in which that inner movement, 
which never ceases, has been turned. And to 
him who would order his spiritual experience after 
the apostle’s plan must come an hour when he 
deliberately turns that inner movement—which, 
if it has not been actually driven toward wrong, 
has been at any rate allowed to drift—toward 
the Christian ideal of holiness and good. Change 
for one and all there must be—and a change 
which for one and all is in its essence the same. 
Take the religious life as a distinctive thing. It 
is not merely a matter of emphasising something 
which we slurred over too negligently before. It 
is a definite acceptance of a definite ideal, and a 
definite bending of the whole nature to its quest. 
We must die to our own past self. It may 
not have been a very bad self, perhaps—but 
never mind that. It had its face, as it were, 
the wrong way. There must be a new self, 
facing definitely in the other direction, if we 
are to be Christians after the pattern the apostle 
drew. 


I turn to the other point I mentioned as being 
suggested by Paul’s drastic phrases: “ Present 
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yourselves unto God”—that is, to be converted 
is to attach ourselves definitely to God, so that 
henceforth the source of life shall be found, not in 
us, but in Him. Conversion implies a definite 
change, a death of the self that has been; and 
then it implies that the new self is to be, not 
made by our own efforts, but created through 
our union with God. The change is not a matter 
of self-improvement, but a matter of surrender. 
According to the fundamental conception of 
Christianity (if Paul understood Christianity), 
Christianity demands that man shall so submit 
himself to God’s making, so drop himself into 
God—if the phrase may be permitted—through 
surrender and faith, so “present himself unto 
God,” that his life shall henceforth be God living in 
him. Only sois there a realisation of the Christian 
ideal. I know that a complete realisation of the 
ideal is a difficult, perhaps an impossible thing, 
for ordinary men; but that zs the ideal; and it is 
right, at any rate, to understand it and to keep 
it in view. Christianity tells a man, when he 
has grasped the necessity for an inward change, 
for a fresh direction to his inner life, for the 
advent of a new self—Christianity tells him this. 
“What you have now to do is not to work upon 
yourself, with all kinds of moral processes and all 
kinds of moral machinery, in an attempt to create 
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the new life, the new self, which you have found 
that you need. What you have to do is to put 
your whole nature, emptied of all effort except the 
effort to submit, into the grip of God’s, so that you 
may get a new will derived from God’s will, new 
impulses born out of the impulses that dominate 
God Himself, a veritable new soul, so to say, that is 
the offspring of the very spirit of God.” Christianity 
substitutes (to put it another way) an indirect fora 
direct method of dealing with the problem of the 
inner life. Instead of attacking the matter of 
self-improvement from the front, attack it by 
losing yourself in God. That is the spiritual 
strategy, as it were—the outflanking movement 
in place of a frontal assault—which Christianity 
prescribes. The new self, the new life, which we 
need, is to be made by abandoning all thought of 
making it, and so letting our natures fall into 
God that He may live Himself into us. That is 
the essential difference between morality and 
religion—between morality and the Christian 
religion, at any rate. Morality draws up pro- 
grammes of self-discipline, lays down carefully 
arranged lines of conduct, puts up barriers here 
and says, “ Thou shalt not,’ opens doors there 
and says, “ This is the way.” Christianity tran- 
scends all that, neglects all that and yet fulfils 
all that, by saying, “The one necessary thing is 
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to let God live in you.” We have to present 
ourselves unto God. The entire spiritual secret is 
contained in the apostle’s brief but pregnant phrase. 

What it comes to is that man can only be 
rightly made—according to Paul’s conception of 
Christianity—from outside himself. The question 
is not merely one of development, not merely one 
of bringing out the good which, in germ, in faint 
beginning, already has its dwelling-place in the 
human heart. It is tempting, of course, to look 
upon it that way; and one of the things we are 
most insistently told is that there is a goodness 
in us, a divineness in us, which only needs to be 
cultivated and brought out in order that our 
spiritual destiny may be fulfilled. And that 
there is a partial truth in this I need not say. 
It is one of the first teachings of Christianity that 
man already has some kinship with God: the 
whole Gospel, indeed, is based upon that idea; 
for it would be useless to tell men that they must 
let God take hold upon them if there were not in 
them something kindred with Himself upon which 
God can take hold. But, partial truth as it is, 
it is only partial truth. The whole conception is 
that the divine in man needs to be touched by 
and taken up into the divine beyond man before 
it can realise itself; and all the latent seeds of 
spiritual possibility in us spring into fruit and 
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flower, all the beginnings of good in us find their 
continuation and their completion and _ their 
crowning, only as we fling ourselves, with all 
these faint beginnings and possibilities, upon and 
into God, that He may out of His own fulness 
give to them what they lack. The secret consists 
not simply in letting what is in us grow, but in an 
identification of ourselves with God. The divine 
within us needs to be enfolded by the divine 
without us in order to be matured. Once again, 
we have to present ourselves unto God, In Him 
we must be lost, if the true self in us is ever 
to be found. 

That for most of us the conception of the 
changed life falls far short of this—certainly that 
for most of us the experience of the changed life 
falls short of this—I need not say. Our own 
hearts declare it. Our religion is little more than 
a high kind of morality—a morality under new 
impulses and new sanctions and new inspirations. 
We have new thoughts about God, a new con- 
sciousness of God’s nearness and God’s interest ; 
and with the help of all this we try to make 
ourselves better, to make a new life within. We 
do not let God be actually Himself the source of 
life for us—do not let God be our life—do not 
make an identification of ourselves with Him. 
When such ideas are suggested to us, we are apt 
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to dismiss them as savouring of an unreal 
mysticism, and as being impracticable for men 
and women who have to carry out the pro- 
grammes of this workaday world. To present 
ourselves to God in this high, exalted sense of 
the apostle’s—we will sing about it, for none of 
us mind being mystics in our hymns; but so soon 
as the common atmosphere is wrapped round us 
again, it all seems a pretty poetic fancy, and no 
more. It is not to be done. It will have to be 
done, if we are to know the length and breadth 
and depth and height of a true religious experi- 
ence. To have God for our helper in the 
difficult task of making a better life is a great 
deal; but our conception of religion must be 
driven higher than that. To seek to produce in 
ourselves something like unto Him is a noble 
task; but our conception of religion must be 
driven higher even than that. To present ourselves 
unto God—to let the movements of His nature 
take the place of our own—to have God, as it 
were, substitute Himself for us in the secret places 
of mind and heart and will—to drop ourselves 
into Him and leave ourselves in Him, so that 
we and He are made perfect in one—that is the 
greatest thing, the glorious fulness of the Christian 
ideal, the transcendent experience which makes 
us in the truest sense sons and daughters of God, 
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because it makes all we are be in very truth born 
from Him. 

Do you say that Paul pitched the whole thing 
too high? Do you say these things cannot be? 
This death of the old self for which he called— 
this identification of man with God which he 
prescribed—are beyond our present range? I 
know. But do you think Paul did not know? 
The man who said that he delighted in the law 
of God after the inward man, but that another 
law warred against the law of his mind, and who 
cried in his agony of spirit, “O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me out of the body 
of this death? ”—did he not, think you, under- 
stand the everlasting contradiction between the 
ideal and the real? But he kept the ideal. So 
with eager, concentrated passion should we keep 
and love it too. To die to the old self—to 
present ourselves unto God—not in one final and 
all-sufficing act can any of us attain to that. 
There will have to be many repetitions of the 
dying and of the surrender before we are made 
perfect. But let us know our calling, at least, 
And meanwhile, with the call making a ceaseless 
song of inspiration in our hearts, let us, as Paul 
himself put it for the encouragement of those 
who were fighting the same fight as he—let 
us reckon ourselves to be dead indeed unto 
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sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. It is not so yet. But let us reckon 
it. And to those who in faith and patience 
strive on, God will at last make the reckoning 


come true. 


II 


PARTIAL DISCIPLESHIP 


“Upon this many of his disciples went back, and walked no 
more with him,”—JOHN vi. 66. 


ISCIPLESHIP up to a certain point—that 
is by no means an unknown thing to-day. 
A following of Christ which will not pass beyond 
certain clearly defined limits—we have heard of 
that and seen it, perhaps even practised it our- 
selves. And our study just now is to help us in 
ascertaining whether we are prepared to go all 
the way in obedience to this leadership, or whether 
we have already, possibly without knowing it, 
turned back. There is such a thing as being a 
disciple thus far, and then refusing to carry the 
matter through. And it is not—let us under- 
stand—it is not about anything like hypocrisy 
that we are to think. These men of whom the 
text speaks had been sincere enough in the partial 
discipleship they had shown—there is no hint to 
the contrary. They were waverers, not hypo- 
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crites. They were cowardly when the deeper 
meanings of discipleship broke upon them, but 
they were not deliberately false. They began 
to see that there was more in Christ, and con- 
sequently more in following Him, than they had 
suspected ; and at the critical moment, when it 
was necessary for them to decide whether, in face 
of the newly discovered significance of Christ and 
of discipleship, they would persevere to the end, 
they failed. The sudden revelation of what 
Christ really was and of what Christ really 
meant was too much for them. They turned back, 
and walked no more with Him. 

See, then, the three stages in the relation 
between these men and Christ. Christ first of all 
attracted them, evidently—for they had been fol- 
lowers up till now. Then He surprised them—they 
were not prepared, clearly, for these deeper utter- 
ances which were coming from His lips. And then, 
finally, He repelled them—the new understanding 
of Him was too much for them, and they turned 
away. Let us see whether there be in our re- 
lation with Christ any stages to correspond. 


Christ had first of all drawn these men. 
That, at least has been paralleled in our experi- 
ence, There are some things in which Christ 
attracts practically all; and it is these things 
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about Him which are in most cases the first to 
be grasped. He brings so many comforts, so 
many promises, so many keys to unlock the 
doors which have hitherto barred us away from 
fair and shining lands of joy: all His earliest 
voices seem to be gentle, and wooing, and sweet; 
no trace of sternness in them, and no note that 
could inspire fear: the whole thing breaks across 
the dreary wastes of human life like a sudden 
outburst of sunshine; and the first appearance of 
Christ comes as an invitation rather than as a 
test, an invitation to which the soul assents with 
unhesitating delight. What hesitation could 
there be in taking up an attitude of acquiescence 
towards a Christ who brings a gospel so sweet 
to those who have sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death? Follow this Christ—yea, 
surely, we will follow Him! There need not be 
any deliberation about that! Who would not 
leap out into the embrace of a love like this—so 
generous in its offers, so all-sufficing in the range 
of its ministry to the lives of men? And even 
Christ’s ideals of goodness, as the soul first 
begins to discern them, are magnetic: what 
sacrifice is involved in the realisation of them is 
easily, at first, overlooked: these ideals of Christ 
are like marvellously painted pictures held up 
before our watching eyes, and we are captured 
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by the artist’s skill, won to praise the beauties 
He has depicted there. It is upon these 
things——upon these things by which Christ 
appeals to our native hopes and desires and 
offers to satisfy them, upon these things by which 
Christ soothes our sorrows and heals our wounds 
and drives away our fears, upon these things by 
which Christ sets life to music and transfigures 
death itself—it is upon these things that the 
attention, as it turns itself toward Christ, is first 
fixed. It is natural, of course, that it should be 
so. The conditions of life bring it about. These 
difficulties with which Christ promises to deal— 
these burdens which He undertakes to make light 
or to carry for us—these clouds that hang over 
life, these terrors looming up from the realms of 
death—these are the matters which daily and 
hourly we have with us; and the first question, 
when Christ and Christ’s message appear in the 
midst of it all, is bound to be, “What do Christ 
and His gospel say to these things, which are the 
most pressing things, the most real things, to us?” 
It is natural, I say, that the gospel of Christ 
should be first seen in its magnetic attractiveness 
as the solver of life’s mysteries and the destroyer 
of death’s sting—that Christ’s earliest impression 
upon the soul should be an impression of the 
glamour He throws across many things that have 
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hitherto been unlit, and of the marvellous magic. 
with which He conjures all the spectres of evil 
away. Under the first impression of Christ, and 
of what discipleship to Him seems to involve, the 
whole nature is ready to fling itself unhesitatingly 
into allegiance, and to greet with outstretched 
arms the Author of this gospel which appears to 
be set in no other key than that of love. 

And it is needless to say that this impression 
of Christ as the sweetener and transfigurer of life 
and of death is an impression wholly right, and 
an impression which the heart will never be re- 
quired to give up. Only, we are not to conclude 
that our discipleship is made perfect, that we have 
passed the vital test, because we have been won 
by the graciousness of Christ’s offers, because we 
have caught the light of promise in His eyes, 
These men had got that far—but there came a 
time when they turned back. It does not follow 
that we understand Christ, nor that we understand 
discipleship, because we are ready to take all that 
Christ has to give. Indeed, it may be put more 
strongly than that, and it may be declared that a 
relationship with Christ which has nothing more 
in it than a realisation of His sweetness in giving 
is not discipleship at all, whatever else it may be. 
Discipleship—the very word suggests quite other 
things than taking gifts from Christ. It suggests 
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at least as plainly the idea of giving something, 
giving ourselves, to Christ. It suggests learning, 
obedience, self- abandonment. Disciple — dis- 
cipline: the connection between the two is clear 
enough. But you have made no place for that 
—you have not necessarily made place for all 
that—in the conception of a relationship with 
Christ based altogether on Christ’s first attraction 
for the puzzled mind and the burdened heart and 
the tired soul. This mere yielding to Christ’s 
sweetness does not take into account the question 
of character, goodness—does not consider Christ 
as holding these matters the chief of all. A man 
may be drawn to Christ because Christ seems ready 
to fill many an empty place in his nature, and yet 
a disciple, in the true sense of the word, he may 
not be. There may be a quite different aspect 
of Christ which he must see and accept, before he 
is entitled to that name. Do not be too sure of 
your own faithfulness because the Christ of large 
promise has magnetised you. There may be 
another Christ you have yet to meet; and it 
may be by your acceptance or rejection of that 
other Christ that the truth or falsehood of your 
discipleship will be made clear. 


Next, Christ had surprised these men. He 
had shown them another side of His mission 
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and His ministry: He had spoken deep words 
which were too much for them to take in, The 
Christ who had attracted them gave place, so to 
say, to another Christ. There came to these men 
a moment when they saw new meanings in Christ ; 
-and that moment was the _ testing-time—the 
moment when they were compelled to reconsider 
their attitude towards Christ, to decide whether 
they would continue to follow or would turn back. 

And that, also, has its parallel in the experience 
of many souls. There comes an hour—ay, and 
it is not too much to say that there ought to 
come an hour—when the soul understands that 
from its first impression of Christ some essential 
elements were left out. There comes an hour 
when Christ surprises us by showing us a new 
side of things. We begin to comprehend that 
He comes to ask something from us, as well as 
to give something to us: the words “ obedience,” 
self-denial,” begin to mingle 


6 


“ sacrifice,” “ cross, 
with those other words “rest,” “joy, 


ta fai 


immor- 
tality,’ which we had supposed were the only 
words this message contained: sometimes this 
Christ even frowns upon us, or upon some things 
in us, instead of wearing always that smile of 
encouragement and graciousness which we fondly 
fancied would never be absent from His face; 
and the whole thing unfolds before us in un- 
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expected ways, lays open before us page after 
page of meanings in token that we had only 
got through the preface when we imagined that 
we had read the entire book! The second 
chapter in the book of discipleship which Christ 
makes His followers find is not always so 
fascinating, nor so easily read, nor so swiftly to 
be put into practice, as the first! Christ, at some 
point or other, surprises those who thought they 
knew all about Him, and speaks with new 
accents, and reveals Himself in sterner aspects, 
and says, “Yes, but there are deeper things to 
be faced, and more exacting experiences to be 
endured, and harder lessons to be mastered, than 
any you have yet gone through!” We do not 
know all about it, all about Christ, all about 
discipleship to Him, in those first ecstatic hours 
when Christ’s invitations and promises sound 
upon our ears and fling their charm upon our 
hearts. Christ has still to show us the other 
side, the side to which we may perhaps be much 
less ready to turn. He has to speak to us of 
the world of holiness into which He wants to 
lead us, as well of the world of joy into which 
we want to be led. He has to tell us of the 
price we have to pay as well as of the gifts we 
have to receive. Following upon the first 
attractiveness of the promise, there comes the 
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surprise of finding that Christ has a quite different 
aspect of His ministry to show. 

And I say that this moment when Christ 
surprises us is the moment of test. It is when 
the dazzling glory, which blinded us to all except 
the greatness of the promise, changes to the 
sober light in which we discern also the greatness 
of the command—it is then that the soul re- 
considers its attitude to Christ, takes its fresh 
decision, proves the strength or the weakness of 
its resolve. We are not entitled to say that we 
have demonstrated our faithfulness till we have 
faced that test. We do not know ourselves, we 
cannot know how genuine our discipleship is, 
unless we have stood, not only before a Christ 
who makes large promises, but before a Christ 
who asks great things, speaks of deep experiences, 
issues far-reaching commands. We have not 
been in full contact with Christ if we have not 
found that in some measure and in some direc- 
tions He is against us—against some of the 
natural instincts of our hearts. Do you say that 
it is difficult to reconcile this with what we are 
always being told about Christ’s fitness, adapta- 
tion, to the nature of man? It is one of the 
testimonies to the truth of the Christian gospel, 
is it not, that man finds Christ to suit exactly 
to his need—finds that Christ’s influence matches, 
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corresponds with, his own instinctive movements 
and capacities? How can it also be true that 
man finds Christ to be agaimst him? Yet both 
things are true. It is quite true that contact 
with Christ enables a man to find himself: the 
hitherto hampered energies of man’s being are 
set free when Christ touches them: lines of 
development never possible before are made 
possible now. Christ brings us out into a large 
place. But there is the other truth. Contact 
with Christ does not straightway enable a man 
to proceed on a quiet evolution in which no 
conflict is left. Under contact with Christ man 
finds himself—ay, but under contact with Christ 
man finds a twofold self—a self that welcomes 
Christ and a self whose first impulse is to resist 
Him. Christ is, in a most true sense, both friend 
and foe to the natural heart of man. And I 
repeat that we have not really been tested as 
to the final attitude we are going to take up 
toward Him, unless we have gone through some 
hour when we have realised that this is so. Christ 
may have won us by His sweetness—has He sur- 
prised us by showing us the other side? Have 
we seen the other Christ? That too must come. 


Last of all, Christ repelled these men. 
When the testing-moment came, when the new 
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understanding of Christ broke upon their minds, 
they turned away. “Upon this many of his 
disciples went back, and walked no more with 
him.” 

Is that our story too—or is it going to be? 
Have we come thus far along the path of 
discipleship, and then refused to go all the way? 
It is not a question which any man can answer 
for other souls, but it is a question which every 
man needs most emphatically to ask and answer 
for his own. And although one would not pre- 
sume to place oneself upon the judgment-seat, 
one is at least entitled to say this—that the 
condition of the whole Christian world would be 
very different from what it is, that Christianity, 
’ both as an influence making for the transforma- 
tion of individual lives and as a social force 
making for the establishment of righteousness 
in the community, would have far larger results 
to show, if professed disciples had been disciples 
indeed. Surely there must have been many, and 
surely there must be many still, who have stopped 
or are stopping short of accepting the ultimate 
meanings and responsibilities of Christian disciple- 
ship—else sainthood would not be the exceptional 
thing it is, and the Christian leaven would have 
gone much further towards leavening the whole 
lump. And since there must have been some- 
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where a turning back from the larger revelations 
of Christ, let each heart ask itself, Is it in me? 
But the point I want specially to make is this— 
that, under the conditions of life to-day, this turn- 
ing back at the critical moment is not always an 
obvious and patent thing—that we may even in 
a manner turn away from the fuller significance 
of discipleship without knowing it—and that the 
need for self-examination is therefore all the 
greater. I have been saying that after the stage 
of being attracted by Christ’s sweetness there has 
to come, and ought to come, the testing-hour 
when we see that there is something more than 
sweetness in Christ. But for some of us that 
testing-hour may have come and gone, and we 
may have failed beneath the test, and we may 
have left Christ to go without us on those higher, 
further paths where He called us to accompany 
Him—and we may not know it to this day! 
Then, when He walked our earth, when disciple- 
ship had something external about it, when 
allegiance to Christ meant an actual physical 
companionship—then a refusal to go the whole 
way of course announced itself at once. When 
the heart refused to go on, the feet retraced their 
steps or stopped short. But to-day the refusal 
of the heart is so easily disguised; and men and 
women who have really severed themselves from 
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the Christ imagine that they are with Him still; 
and souls are complacently unconscious of the 
fast-growing distance between themselves and 
Him who has vainly called them to come over 
the further stretches of the disciple’s way. There 
is no outward sign. Ah! to imagine that we are 
going on and on along the way in obedience to 
a Christly leadership, while all the while Christ’s 
larger revelations have really arrested and checked 
us, and we are faltering or going back—I believe 
that there is far more of that than we suspect, 
that this is, indeed, one of the most blighting 
curses that rests upon the Christianity of the 
day! People remain in contact with their own 
imagined conceptions of Christ, while they are 
really parted from Christ Himself; and they 
take their imagined conception for the reality, 
and grow enthusiastic about it, and I dare say get 
a certain amount of good from it (I am not going 
to say otherwise), and the warmth of emotion 
roused in them by the contemplation of it is held 
to be evidence of a whole-hearted consecration 
and of a discipleship that is ready to go all the 
way! I repeat—people remain in contact with 
their own imagined conception of Christ, while 
they are parted from Christ Himself! The 
moment when He surprises them with His new 
revelations and His new tests has come and gone, 
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and they have failed beneath the test, and Christ 
has gone on without them. But the Christ whom 
they have imagined for themselves, the Christ 
whom they have preferred to imagine for them- 
selves—always a smaller Christ, a less exacting 
Christ, than the real—that Christ remains with 
them; and they forget, even if they did for a 
passing moment realise, that they have refused 
the real Christ’s higher call. All the greater 
need for self-examination, then, to see whether, all 
unconsciously, we have turned back, and are 
walking no more with Him to-day. 

And it is to that examination of ourselves I 
would have our study lead us, in order that we 
may take a fresh resolve, and be moved to declare 
with sincere purpose, “ Lord, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest.” It is not for more 
enthusiasm that I plead. It is possible to be 
very enthusiastic about a Christ whom we only 
partially understand and therefore only partially 
obey. But I would have us realise that our 
discipleship is not what it ought to be until 
it looks for the deeper, larger meanings in Christ 
and in allegiance to Him, until it understands 
that there may be something more in Christ and 
in allegiance to Him than the soul perceives in 
the first flush of its wonder at Christ’s sweetness 
and love, and until it resolves that not even from 
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the further, deeper revelations will it shrink in 
cowardice or faithlessness away. Discipleship 
up to a certain point—there has been so much of 
that pitiful imitation of the real thing! And we 
shall not rise to the real thing—to a discipleship 
which does not turn back, however much Christ 
surprises it—except as we write this upon our 
minds and hearts, that in discipleship it is not so 
much we taking Christ, as it is Christ taking us. 
Whatever else be remembered or forgot, let that 
at least be held fast. So, if He say to us, when 
others prove faithless, “ Would ye also go away?” 
we shall but draw the closer to Him, and bid Him 
do what He will with His own. 


Ill 


THE TRUE ATTITUDE BEFORE THE 
RIDDLE OF LIFE 


‘¢ Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? And when he had said 
this, he went out again unto the Jews.” —JOHN xviii. 38. 


HERE are a great many people who are like 
Pilate, in that they ask questions, and then 

turn away without giving God an opportunity of 
reply. It is of that suggestion, arising out of 
this incident, rather than of the incident itself, 
that I want to speak. We face the question of 
life, of its truth and meaning, of God’s ordering 
of it—we face that question very often as Pilate 
faced the question of Truth in the general sense, 
being conscious of its mystery, but having no 
openness of mind and heart into which truth 
may come. For I do not believe—let me say 
in passing—I do not believe that Pilate’s word 
was spoken in mockery or jest, as some have 
taken it: such a supposition is quite out of 


harmony with Pilate’s whole attitude throughout 
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this interview with Christ; but Pilate was con- 
scious of the mystery of things and had arrived 
at the conclusion that truth was a treasure which 
any seeker would seek in vain. His “What is 
truth?” was not mockery, but a sort of intel- 
lectual despair. He felt the pressure of the 
question, but gave truth itself no chance to 


reply. 


I say that we face the question of life, of its 
truth and meaning, of God’s ordering of it, just 
as Pilate faced the question of Truth in general, 
making much of its mystery, but keeping hardly 
any openness of mind and heart into which truth 
may come. “ What is truth?” we are incessantly 
asking, as life’s changes spread themselves out 
before us and life’s mysterious whirl goes on. 
“What is the truth and meaning of it all?”— 
and, having put the inquiry, we then, as if it 
were a riddle which it is useless to ponder over, 
give it up. Of expectation that light will break 
across the darkness we have little or none: by 
and by, of course, the hidden secrets are to be 
revealed, and one of the chief delights of heaven 
is to be the unravelling of the tangled mysteries 
which were too much for earth; but that here 
truth is in any large measure to yield itself to 
us—or that life is to be a real and progressive 
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understanding of God’s lessons—or that even 
now we may get somewhere near the heart of 
things and be able to point definitely to the 
good which life is bringing—these things are 
scarcely things for which we hope. What is 
the truth of God’s dealing with us? We can 
only give it up and wait and see. That is our 
conception of trust—to sit in the dark and make 
no attempt at going out to find the sun. What 
is the truth of life’s purpose, the definite thing 
which this experience of mine is meant to accom- 
plish? Whocan tell? “ What is truth ?”—and, 
with a sort of shrug of despair, we give it up. 
Indeed, there is a sort of feeling prevalent that 
to confess ourselves baffled by the problem of 
life, and to accept the problem as one which we 
are not meant even in smallest measure to 
see through, is actually a virtuous and highly 
religious and Christian thing. God has arranged 
life and all life’s mysteriousness with the express 
intention of puzzling us, and in order that He 
may see how we endure beneath the puzzling— 
if we set our ideas about the matter into clear- 
cut speech, that is what they would come to. 
“What is truth?” What is the real meaning 
and issue and present good of things? Oh! 
we are not intended to reach any answer to 
questions like that! We are intended to let 
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things come and go, assuring ourselves that 
they will turn out to be all right in the end, 
but not attempting to penetrate the secret under- 
neath them now. Life is God’s constant testing 
of our willingness to stay in the dark; and trust 
is just willingness to stay there. God is always 
trying how far our reliance on Him and on 
His wisdom will stretch without coming to its 
breaking-point; and we prove ourselves to be 
His children when our reliance on Him and on 
His wisdom is equal to every strain. But to 
see things and to understand things and to know 
things—why, a great deal that calls itself 
Christian faith shrinks back in something like 
horror from the very idea! There comes a 
high sense of virtue on us when we have declared 
that everything is far beyond us, and that it 
is not our part to read this mystic writing which 
life is constantly setting before us, and that we 
give it all up. That is how we are meant to 
live, we fancy; and it is a Christian thing to take 
that for the final and only spirit of our living. 
Life’s strangeness rises up ceaselessly before us 
in some new guise, and life’s mysterious secret 
moves across the field of our vision ever and 
ever again in some fresh dress which veils it 
so that we cannot see its face; and our “ What 
is truth?” leaps to our lips, sometimes in in- 
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terested wonder, sometimes in bewilderment, 
sometimes in heart-breaking pain. But no sooner 
is the question uttered than we feel within our- 
selves that it is vainly asked. We make the 
inquiry, and yet do not look or wait for a 
reply. 

Now, it is of course quite true that there 
always is and always will be mystery hanging 
round about this life of ours—true also that 
there is a spiritual use in this mysteriousness 
of our life—true also that there are many hours 
when it is the soul’s duty simply to say, in face 
of so much that is unexplained and unexplain- 
able, “It is the Lord: let Him do as seemeth 
unto Him to be good.” But it is possible to 
exaggerate that side of the matter—or, let us 
put it this way, it is possible to emphasise that 
side of the matter too exclusively and to forget 
another side of it which needs to be emphasised 
in its turn. Faith does not mean a giving up 
of the problem of life with a sort of despair of 
reaching to any solution of it—the turning away 
from the whole thing as soon as we have asked 
our questions, as if there could be no reply. 
And to look on life merely as a riddle which 
God propounds to us in order that He may see 
how we bear ourselves beneath our bewilderment 
and our inability to guess it, is taking altogether 
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too low a view of God and of life and of our- 
selves. God does not play with His children 
so. Life a ‘est of faith—well, yes, it is that, 
But life a response to faith—let that be remem- 
bered too. Or, to put it the other way round— 
faith is not the spirit which gives up life’s signifi- 
cance as a hopeless thing, but the spirit which 
seeks for and accepts life’s true and right 
significance. We are meant to read something 
of life’s meaning, to reckon up with certainty 
something of life’s result, to know in measure 
where we are (if it may so be put) amid life’s 
wear and tear and whirl. Do not let us, when- 
ever the “What is truth?” is forced from us, 
turn away as if no reply could come. Do not 
let us imagine that acceptance of life’s mystery 
as insoluble is the highest exercise of trust, or 
fancy that God propounds to us day by day, 
as the strangenesses of experience are multiplied 
and the way we tread becomes harder to see, 
some fresh riddle which He only wants us to 
give up. God, I repeat, does not play with 
His children so. 


I have implied, in speaking of this wrong 
spirit of intellectual despair in which too often 
life is faced—I have implied the idea of the 
better spirit in which it ought to be faced, We 
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are to utter our “ What is truth?”, not to turn 
away immediately as if there could be no reply, 
but with an expectation that the truth and mean- 
ing of things—something of their truth and 
meaning, at any rate—may be reached. We 
want, set as we arein the midst of this mysterious 
life whose truth and significance at first are hidden, 
to keep openness of mind and heart, and an 
assurance that a real grip and grasp upon life and 
life’s meaning may be ours. As the inquiry 
beats up, ‘“ What is the hidden truth of all this ?” 
we are to feel sure that in the midst of the 
mystery God is standing close to us, ready to 
make reply. 

The true spirit of Christian faith, in other 
words, is the spirit which takes life as a constant 
and growing revelation, not merely as an enduring 
of things we cannot understand. Mystery, I 
said, there will always be hanging round this 
life of ours; and yet I am sure that God would 
have us penetrate the significance of our ex- 
perience at any rate thus far—He would have us 
able to say, when some seemingly inexplicable 
sorrow, disappointment, loss, has come upon us 
and tried us and passed away, “ This is what 
that trial has done for me in the way of strengthen- 
ing character in me and making me a better and 
truer man: ¢hzs is the point at which it has acted 
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like a moral tonic upon me and quickened and 
established my moral health; and though I 
do not understand and probably never shall 
understand why that particular experience was 
chosen for me out of all the possible experiences 
God might have sent, I do understand and keep 
within me, now that it is gone, something of 
its spiritual result. It has told its secret of 
spiritual enlightenment and profiting to my 
soul.” In that sense, the truth of things 
ought always to be growing clearer to us. The 
ultimate reason why our life is ordered as it 
is may, for all I know and for all God has 
promised, remain hidden for evermore; but the 
spiritual significance of life, the spiritual purpose 
and result it is fitted to work out upon us, the 
spiritual influence each incident of it is able to 
leave behind—that should not be hidden from 
our eyes, but should be plainly read as our days 
goon. Our life ought spiritually to explain itself 
to us as we live it: it ought to be definite in its 
spiritual offers and in its spiritual results: we 
ought to be able to trace the lasting spiritual 
effect within us of this experience and of the 
other. “What is the truth of all this mystery?” 
—‘ This, at any rate” (so our hearts should be 
able to reply) —“ this, at any rate, though I know 
not the reason which, moving in the mind of 
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God, caused Him to choose this thing for me 
rather than another, this is the lesson it teaches 
and this the point in my moral constitution at 
which it strengthens me, and this the spiritual 
gift it leaves behind.” The experiences of life 
may be, and must be, a mystery as they come to 
us: round the thought of God, out of which they 
come, there are gathered clouds and darknesses 
we cannot pierce. But they should be no more a 
mystery to us as they go: they should spiritually 
justify and explain themselves by making us 
realise what is the spiritual result in us to which 
they tend. 

And that illumination of life—that under- 
standing of life’s truth and meaning—God is ever 
waiting to give. We miss it because we look not 
for it. Our “ What is truth?” is the question of 
despair, not of expectant hope; and meanwhile 
God stands close to us in every experience that 
seems all mystery—only we turn away and do 
not hear the answer He is prepared to give. 
Indeed, this is the sad tragedy of our living— 
not that there is so much we cannot understand, 
though we are everlastingly making a burden and 
a grievance out of that, but that we fail to under- 
stand the spiritual truth and significance of life 
when God stands waiting to make it clear. Like 
this Pilate, we fling out our “ What is truth ?” and 
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then pass out unilluminated from the very presence 
of Truth itself. It is because we do not listen that 
life seems wrapped in a mysterious silence to us. 
There are voices speaking, ready to speak, if only 
we were ready to hear. The mystery of life need 
not oppress us as it does. Constantly are we 
brought up to the point where revelations might 
be ours, only to turn away. Believe it, never 
does a single experience befall which would 
not somehow answer our questioning for us, if we 
did but give it the chance. Why it came, it 
might not tell us: the spiritual legacy it has to 
leave (and if we understand that, we understand 
all we need)—that it will always tell. Out of 
the midst of the mysterious experience God’s own 
voice will explain it; and the truth of the ex- 
perience we may both know and possess. And 
it is in that attitude, with that spirit, we need to 
face the crowding mysteries and the unexpected- 
ness and unexplainableness with which our 
days are filled—looking for everything that 
enters into our lot to bring some definite spiritual 
gift that shall justify it and prove its worth. So 
facing it all, we shall hear revealing voices where 
there was blank, dead silence before, and read 
clear messages where previously all was tangled 
and crossed and blotted for our vision, and the 
Truth for which the heart has hungered will be 
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ministered in all-sufficing abundance till our 
craving after it is stilled. Truth speaks out of 
every mystery to those who are willing to hear 
its word; and the spiritual secret which, once 
grasped, makes light the darkness that hung over 
this experience or over that, yields itself up out 
of every experience to those who, while they 
wonder and question, keep open minds and 
hearts. 

Believe that—and go back to life believing 
it. Believe that one-half of life’s mystery 
comes only because we ourselves are dull, and 
because we call for Truth without giving Truth 
any chance to make reply. We may know, at 
once, enough about the heart of life to relieve 
life’s oppressive heaviness—and that is what God 
intends us todo. It is not the whole truth to 
say that God wants us to go through life blind- 
fold, groping feebly amid the shadows, taking 
what comes without any effort to understand. 
There is truth in it, of course; but the whole 
truth it is not. He wants us to hear His answers 
as well as to put our own questions; and He 
would have us, when we ask “ What is life’s 
inmost truth and meaning?” wait for Him to 
speak, And to those who wait, He gives, out of 
every mystery, sufficient reply to make the 
shadows lift and to show that still the sun is 
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there—the best sun, the Sun of Righteousness who 
rises upon us with healing in His wings. Do not 
take life as being simply the enduring of a 
mystery—as if day by day God were putting 
before us a fresh riddle for the renewed testing of 
our patience which we find it impossible to solve. 
But take life as the learning of a secret—as a 
getting nearer and nearer to a comprehension of 
the spiritual effect and the spiritual discipline 
that life brings. When the gathered shadows 
oppress you, ask “ What is truth?” by all means. 
But do not, having asked the question, turn away 
as if from no quarter of earth or heaven an 
answering voice could come. Give God, who 
waits close by within the shadows—give God a 
chance to reply. 


IV 


THE JOY OF DELIGHTING IN THE 
LAW. OF THE LORD ~ 


‘¢ And he shall be like a tree planted by the streams of water, that 
bringeth forth its fruit in its season, whose leaf also doth not wither ; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” —PSALM i, 3. 


O the Psalmist the life of devotion to the 
good was in no wise a thing of gloom; it 

was the only life that was rich and full as life 
could be. To delight in the law of the Lord did 
not mean that the nature was starved, deprived 
of its heritage, despoiled of the bloom and beauty 
whereby it ought to be adorned: consecration to 
holy things brought no emptiness, no dulling of 
life’s brightness, no toning down of its joy: the 
man of spirituality was not left standing like some 
worn and scarred tree whose day of fruitfulness 
and grace was for ever gone by: he possessed, 
rather, the secret of perpetual youth and unfailing 
strength and undying gladness. He should be 


like a tree planted by the streams of water, that 
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bringeth forth its fruit in its season: upon him 
there should descend no barrenness of winter; but 
in him and upon him there should always rest the 
sweetness and beauty of spring. 

Follow for a few moments these: phrases in 
which the Psalmist tells how rich and full and 
crowned with glory the godly life should be. 
This utterance gives the measurement of the 
bounding joy we ought to know. And if our 
experience appears to contradict the text—if we 
do not feel that our devotion to God has made 
these phrases a true description of our life— 
something must be wrong with our devotion to 
God, and we cannot truly have delighted ourselves 
in His law. What is the joy which a perfect 
consecration brings? 


It brings, first, the joy of constant freshness: 
the man whose delight is in that which is good is 
free from that sense of staleness and satiety which 
is one of the saddest oppressions human hearts 
can bear. “He shall be like a tree planted by 
the streams of water.” He shall feel himself to 
be rooted in a congenial soil, upon which the 
rivers of refreshment are for ever’ poured. Life 
shall be for him a thing that incessantly renews 
its youth. 

Some such constant renewal our natures need, 
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I say that the sense of staleness, of outwornness, 
of exhaustion, is one of the saddest oppressions 
human hearts can bear. Too often we feel our- 
selves to be standing, not by streams of water 
which do not fail, but in a parched and thirsty 
desert: so many of the things with which men 
seek to baptize their natures into freshness and 
joy are soon used up, as it were, to the last drop: 
for a little while it seems as if, when they touch 
our natures, they do send the thrill of new and 
quickened life through all the fibres and channels 
within, and then the outpouring checks and there 
is no more that these things can do: they are 
found to have been, not streams of water whence 
we might continue to draw inspiration without 
fear of exhausting them, but poor, small measures, 
soon emptied of all they held. It is one of life’s 
deepest sadnesses that—let it attach itself to what 
it will—it finds ere long that the fountain of joy 
is dried up: it is one of life’s deepest needs that 
it should come upon something whose power of 
bestowing inspiration and health should never 
wear out. Not without renewal from outside 
ourselves can we preserve our hearts unworn; 
and yet this world holds nothing that has power 
ceaselessly to renew. 

What can do the miracle? What will make 
us to be like a tree planted by the streams of 
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water? Consecration, devotion to all spiritual 
aims, delight in the law of the Lord. So runs 
the Psalmist’s doctrine. He who, abandoning 
all the other soils wherein men fasten themselves, 
plants himself in earnest, passionate enthusiasm 
for God’s law and for all that God’s law represents 
—he will find that he has an interest capable of 
constant response to his nature, a treasure which 
never turns stale upon his hands, a joy which 
keeps its brightness undimmed and throws the 
reflection of its own brightness upon his soul. 
He shall be like a tree planted by the streams of 
water: for him comes no slowness into the currents 
of life, no drying up of life’s sap, no failure of 
life’s beauty; and as to the tree set close by the 
river's banks there penetrates the refreshing in- 
fluence that keeps it fair, so to him who delights 
in the law of the Lord there shall penetrate the 
renewing ministries that will keep life for him 
from losing its sweetness and its grace. Devotion 
to holiness keeps the heart young and inspired. 
The heart so devoted finds itself rooted in a con- 
genial soil. Of course, if devotion to holiness be 
only another name for devotion to God, so it 
must be: to consecrate ourselves to the Lord’s 
law means only to set our natures into a fellow- 
ship with God’s wherein He shall fill our natures 
with all His nature holds; and to enter upon a 
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fellowship like that must give to us something of 
the perennial beauty and freshness of life which 
—in all reverence may it be said—is God’s own. 
Holiness—and the God who is holiness—are the 
enduring, unageing, everlastingly glorious and 
summer-like realities of the universe: whoso 
devotes himself to these shares their sunny beauty 
and their eternal grace of life. He who delights 
in the law of the Lord is like a tree planted by 
the streams of water; for he is close to, and can 
draw his refreshment from, that river of life which 
springs from God Himself. 

Would we save our hearts from the sense of 
staleness and fatuity, from that feeling of being 
sick and tired of everything which besets them 
sometimes, let us then delight ourselves more in 
the Lord’s law. One knows, of course, that even 
professedly spiritual men and women do not 
always possess the fulness of this experience 
whereof the Psalmist speaks. There are some 
who by their pursuit of holy things seem to be 
made the most crabbed and unlovely people on 
the face of the earth. And still the Psalmist’s 
doctrine may stand. If our professed delight in 
the law of the Lord does not make us like trees 
planted by the streams of water, we had better 
look to see whether there be not something wrong 
with our professed delight. Take it as a truth— 
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devotion to goodness keeps the heart young. 
Consecration brings the joy of constant freshness 
upon heart and life. 


It brings, next, the joy of fruitfulness. 
“That bringeth forth its fruit in its season.” It 
is consecration to holiness that imparts dignity to 
life, makes it realise that it is bringing forth some 
fruit and is not passing on its course in vain, 
enables it really to take its place in the scheme 
of things. He who delights in the law of the 
Lord may be assured he is producing something 
which tells. This tree planted by the streams of 
water does not stand there for naught: it brings 
forth fruit in its season. It has not only per- 
petual freshness: it fulfils a worthy use. 

From the truly consecrated heart, then, the 
sense of littleness disappears. A deepening of 
real religion corrects the feeling of insignificance. 
It is not always taken so. It is one of the 
charges frequently cast against religion that it 
belittles human nature too much, and makes man 
feel that in this world he is hardly of any account 
at all; and religion treats man, they say, as if he 
were a rotten bough which deserves to be lopped 
off and is only spared by the forbearance of the 
husbandman, rather than as a tree which brings 
forth its fruit in its season, And that in the 
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truly consecrated life there will be and must be 
a consciousness of failure and a shamed realisa- 
tion that often and often the husbandman has 
come seeking fruit and finding none, I need not 
say: that is, of course, one of the elementary 
commonplaces of religious truth. But there is 
another side which is not to be ignored; and if 
in the consecrated life there comes first of all the 
sense that we are worth nothing, there should 
come next the sense that we are worth some- 
thing, because through our consecration we 
become witnesses to and influences on behalf of 
the supreme thing, the best thing, in all the 
world. Delighting ourselves in the law of the 
Lord, we stand now for that which is dearest to 
God; and to do that is to make life great and to 
give life a worthy place. Consecrated to holi- 
ness, we speak now — through that character 
which a true consecration will create in us—the 
message which God has spoken from the begin- 
ning; and to do that is to be quite insignificant 
no more. We count now for something: we 
have become now one of the forces—be it a force 
never so slight—which assist in the working out 
of the one, far-off, divine event, to which the 
whole creation moves; we have ranked ourselves 
now—have offered ourselves and been accepted 
—-as ministers of the everlasting purpose for 
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whose sake the world was built. The conse- 
crated life may know that it does not spend 
itself for naught. Our consecration gives us a 
place among the instruments whereby the 
heavenly will accomplishes its ends: it makes us 
an echo of God. We bring forth fruit in our 
season. We add something to the perfecting of 
the eternal summer that is to be. 

To make life a thing of dignity, then, let us 
delight ourselves more in the Lord’s law. The 
heart devoted to holiness not only possesses for 
itself a freshness which does not wear or fade; but 
fulfils the highest use. Consecration brings the 
joy of fruitfulness into a life which may have 
seemed insignificant and barren before. 


It brings, next, the joy of perfect fulfilment 
of life’s promise. “Whose leaf also doth not 
wither.” The leaf, the sign of spring, comes not 
for a delusive moment and then passes away, but 
abides unwithered, in this tree planted by the 
streams of water. So in the life devoted to the 
law of the Lord every sign of promise is fulfilled : 
every instinct, so far from being thwarted, finds 
scope; every power and faculty is called into 
play; and nothing that shows itself as a begin- 
ning of growth in human nature is left to wither, 
but all is developed into full and completed 
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bloom. Consecration to goodness perfects every 
part of his nature for the consecrated man. 

In this matter, then—as in the others of which 
I have spoken—he who delights in the law of 
the Lord has found the answer to one of life’s 
most pressing questions. There are so many 
things in us which seem born only to wither— 
instincts which want to do something but which 
can find no channel through which they may run, 
instincts which want to love something but which 
hit upon no worthy object whereon to spend their 
love—instincts for fellowship and communion, 
instincts that press on towards enlargement of 
life and heightening of emotion: our nature, we 
know, is only at the beginning of its spring, has 
scarcely begun to realise itself, hardly started on 
what ought to be its long course of growth. 
What can save all these instincts, these faculties, 
these suggestions in us of something that is yet 
to be—what can save them from being stunted 
and from coming to naught? What will perfect 
our nature’s promise and prevent the withering of 
its leaf? 

Consecration to holiness, is still the reply. 
This nature of ours which we know not how to 
satisfy—and which, when by any other method 
than the method of consecration to holiness we 
do try to satisfy it, we only lead astray and throw 
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into disorder we cannot repair—this nature of 
ours is fulfilled, developed, called to largeness and 
expansion and offered scope for every instinct 
and power it wants to use, when we delight in 
the law of the Lord. This self of ours is met 
and touched and satisfied at every point as we 
devote ourselves to the good. Oh! but the 
spiritual life, the life of consecration, means a 
denial of self, does it not? He who would live 
the consecrated life must be content to see many 
leaves wither from his life’s tree, must he not? 
Yes, the spiritual life, the life of consecration, 
means a denial of the self that comes to dwell in 
us through our spoiling of the self that God gave 
us; and because we have been mutilating, mis- 
directing, disturbing these instincts and desires 
of ours, it is with denial of what we are, of what 
we have made ourselves, that the life of devotion 
must begin. But denial, though it be the first 
word of the religious life, is not the last. Fulfil- 
ment of the true self comes after the denial of 
the false self. In this passion for righteousness 
to which the Psalmist calls us, all that is in us 
finds full scope—our power, our love, our yearn- 
ing for expansion of the limits of life, all these 
things that have been vainly crying out within 
us before: no one who abandons himself to 
spiritual purposes, to all for which the name of 
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goodness stands, need fear that his life will be 
made, or that his nature will become, smaller and 
more restricted than they were: the consecrated 
life calls for, and cultivates, and gives opportunity 
to, and rightly directs, every faculty in us that 
presses for deliverance from its bonds. Devotion 
to holiness is a thing large enough to take up a 
whole man. The devoted nature wastes nothing 
of its endowment. It sees not a single instinct 
left unused. The promise of enlarging power 
which it feels within the devoted nature finds 
fulfilled through its devotion. There comes no 
withering to its leaf. 


Last, consecration brings the joy of entire 
safety from harm. “ Whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper.” Freshness, fruitfulness, fulfilment, safety 
—so runs the Psalmist’s enumeration of the gifts 
which consecration brings, 

So the consecrated man, the man who delights 
in the law of the Lord, has another problem 
solved. We are so much the sport of circum- 
stances: man never knows, when he has done his 
best, whether some sudden gust of wind from a 
quarter where he suspected no danger, will not 
come and make all his arrangements futile; and 
if there were any voice which could give such a 
large assurance as this, and tell him that “ what- 
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soever he doeth shall prosper,” how gladly would 
he hear! And here rings the voice. 

How is the saying true for the consecrated 
soul? Take the marginal reading, and you get 
at the essence of the idea. “In whatsoever he 
doeth he shall prosper”—-whatever may be the 
precise external result of his doing, he himself 
shall get something out of it and be the more 
prosperous in soul. Not that to the man who 
delights in the law of the Lord the failures and 
distresses of other men do not come—not that 
they are for the devoted man magically changed 
somehow, so that failures and distresses are in 
themselves something different for him from what 
they are for anybody else, though that is some- 
times made out to be God’s promise, which it is 
not—but that through all the failures and 
distresses his fate, because he has linked it with 
holiness, remains unaffected and untouched. He 
prospers in all he does because in truth he does 
but one thing. His life, being wrapped up in 
that which is good, goes on its way deeper and 
deeper into the good whatever may betide. The 
interest in which he is bound up is not to be 
touched by the things which happen in the out- 
ward world. He is safe, because temporal loss 
cannot diminish spiritual treasure. In whatsoever 
he doeth he shall prosper. 
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Have we so delighted ourselves in the law of 
the Lord that upon us these rich showers of 
heart’s delight have fallen? Has our consecration 
made life fresh and fruitful and complete and 
safe? Is there always glory and richness in the 
heart? Let it be written in memory, as a 
promise it is worth our while to test, and a 
promise which God will confirm in faithfulness, 
that a true consecration will bring perennial 
freshness upon the spirit, ward off jadedness and 
staleness from the consecrated one, keep a bloom 
upon the inner life, and will—even when according 
to the reckoning of years life’s winter is come— 
make summer in the soul. 
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“* Nevertheless I tell you the truth; It is expedient for you that 
I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I go, I will send him unto you.”—JOHN xvi. 7. 


NE of the most specially distinctive things 

in the story of Christ’s earthly ministry is 

the perfect calmness He manifested in regard to 
the future course and fate of the disciples He had 
gathered round Him and of the work He had 
begun. He has a clear gaze forward: no weight 
of disappointment for His own career cut short 
is permitted to dull His apprehension of what lies 
beyond the time of His departure: no overwhelm- 
ing heaviness or consuming fever of regret 
possesses Him so strongly as to cloud his vision 
of what would happen when the Cross had brought 
His earthly labours to a close; and His thought 
leaps over Calvary’s torture and the sepulchre’s 


darkness to the wondrous processes of spiritual 
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development which would begin with His death. 
Nay, so untroubled are the clear depths of the 
Christ’s soul, so unruffled is His sacred quietude— 
even here as He is almost entering upon the last 
experience of pain and lifting the cup of bitterness 
to His lips—that He can discern the actual 
relation between His departure from His disciples 
and the future divine visitations which His 
disciples would know; and He can see that for 
their perfecting in grace it is expedient that He 
should go away. Truly, this was the Son of 
God; for man’s thought grows feeble and his face 
grows pale and his heart beats so loudly as to 
drown all whispers of hope, when he stands before 
the great crisis of his life: only to the Christ was 
it given to preserve the perfect serenity of His 
soul when the supreme moment came and the last 
dark shadows stretched themselves across His 
Way. 

Hear for a little while this quiet voice: “It is 
expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but 
if I go, I will send him unto you.” For this is 
really the utterance of one of the mysteries of 
Christian experience and Christian growth; and if 
we listen attentively to this voice, we may discern 
in its message that which can solve for us one 
of the most perplexing riddles of our Christian 
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life. Let me try to interpret for myself and you 
one or two of the meanings that are hidden 
here. 


We may extract from the words this meaning— 
that the development of Christian experience 
comes through change which is both loss and 
gain. The departing Christ secured the advent 
of the Spirit. Apply that same principle to the 
whole course of our spiritual life, and the result is 
this—that we grow in grace by surrendering, 
though perhaps not without a pang, that condition 
of soul which we may have thought contained a 
perfect joy. It was expedient for the disciples 
that Christ should go away. There was need of 
change. 

Now, in the realm of thought, the very possi- 
bility of conscious mental life depends upon 
change: it is only as one object after another 
makes appeal to our faculties that we are 
awakened into consciousness of the world outside 
of us; and, were there not the endless succession 
of changes there, were we left with one unalterable 
environment pressing always upon us, our minds 
would forget their powers and sink into an un- 
broken sleep. So, also, we might completely lose 
the consciousness of a spiritual influence if it had 
no alterations in its method of making its presence 
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felt: the powers of God might fail to stir our life’s 
slow pulses did they not work on us in ever- 
varying ways; and our souls, so sluggish as they 
are, might at last lose touch even with a divine 
Presence which never changed its voice or shape, 
and might grow insensible even to the beauty of 
a holy vision which stood always in its place 
unmoved. And God seems to recognise this fact 
in the ordering of His ministries upon us: not 
for long do we see the same glory or hear the 
same voices from above or feel the same influences 
laid about us: not for ever will the rapture of joy 
abide with us—no sooner does it reach its fulness 
than it begins to fade and decline; and we have 
to watch the blessedness which brought God so 
near us pass away, and to behold the most 
glorious brightness which irradiates our souls grow 
dull with the spreading shadows of change. It is 
expedient that this should be; and the very 
passing away of that which we took to be God’s 
highest spiritual gift is only the sign of God’s 
continued care. 

But we make ourselves sad about it, forgetting 
that it is the law of true Christian progress. 
Nothing final in any spiritual experience or 
possession we may have—we forget that. How 
often we come to some height of joy where we 
would like to stay! “Lord, it is good for us 
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to be here!”—-ah! we know not what we say. 
Not the very highest mountain-summit of joy is 
our goal—it lies higher than that. And the 
mystery of it is this, that before we can reach 
the heaven which is above our mountain, we 
may have to go right down to the deepest 
darkness of the valley again. In the very 
changes of spiritual experience lies the proof 
that God is working on us; and it matters not 
if we do have to leave our height of gladness, 
so it be but His hand that thrusts us down. 
But we cling so to the accustomed things, and 
dread any alteration in the method of our ex- 
perience as though it meant the withdrawal of 
our Father’s face. Strangely upon the ears of 
the disciples must the words have sounded, “ It 
is expedient for you that I go away”; and we, 
I think, would have supposed that the incarnate 
Son of God must be the highest possible revela- 
tion—how could it be expedient for Him to go? 
And we can never see the expediency of it when 
the way in which God manifests Himself to us 
is changed. You know how we look back—for 
we all do it, at least all who think about these 
things at all—how we look back upon some day 
or year which lies in our memories with a glory 
upon it, And that time, we fancy, had something 
to which the present time is quite strange. Try 
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as we will, the bygone gladness cannot be 
recalled. And then we go our way in sadness, 
wondering why God is gone from us, and turning 
a glance back constantly to see if we cannot 
catch a glimpse of His departing splendour, 
instead of listening for His chariot-wheels as 
He comes again. O foolish sadness and vain 
regret! It was expedient that your past joy 
should go; and it went, not that you might lose 
joy for ever, but that a purer, though perhaps 
a quieter, joy might come. The look of the 
Christian must always be strained forward, not 
cast back: watch, not the light which grows 
dim behind you, but the light which is rising 
for you there ahead. “It is expedient for you 
that I go away”: not by resting in the 
spiritual ministries of the past, however grand 
and glorious, but by stretching out to the 
spiritual ministries to come, will your spiritual 
life attain its end. 

One reason for this necessity of change in our 
inner experience lies plainly upon the surface. 
Only by constant casting out of that which was 
fitted to an earlier stage is a true development 
of Christian grace possible to us, Experiences 
which were real and living for us once become 
false and inadequate at a later point of progress; 
and a maturer growth is not attended by precisely 
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the same emotions as those which marked the 
first beginnings of divine things within us. It 
was expedient for the disciples that Christ should 
go away, because they had now reached a point 
in their education at which the ministry of Christ’s 
visible presence might with advantage be replaced 
by the ministry of the Comforter’s invisible in- 
dwelling: the new condition of their hearts 
demanded, so to say, new spiritual surroundings, 
And when we cling with too passionate a fondness 
to the old joys and emotions, when we call upon 
God to give back to us again the old feelings 
which we thought so holy and which have slipped 
from us, we are really making the impossible 
demand that Christian infancy and Christian 
maturity shall possess the same experiences, and 
that the accompaniments of our spiritual childhood 
shall retain their place when spiritual manhood is 
come. If we brought back the old passion of 
rapturous joy, we should perhaps surrender much 
of our present divine possession ; and the restora- 
tion of the past emotion to which we look back 
so regretfully would involve the loss of our 
present standing as those who have grown in 
holiness in the kingdom of God. 

Do not, therefore, let your heart be troubled, 
nor distrust the reality of your spiritual life, 
because you cannot call up when you will precisely 
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feel the same deep happiness or the same ecstatic 
rapture which were at your command long ago. 
“Tt is expedient for you that I go away”: in 
the sadness of a departing spiritual joy remember 
that that is the law of Christian development. 
Cling not to the past, but look for the visitation 
of the divine in the future. Say to yourself, as 
you feel the tumultuous joy subside and the 
loud utterance of your heart’s emotion become 
exhausted and die,—say to yourself, “God has 
provided some better thing for me; and the 
passing away of the old only means that He 
will find new methods of showing His companion- 
ship and new ways to prove His love.” 


But I must pass on. Another meaning you 
may see in this utterance of Christ’s—a meaning 
closely connected with the first —is this, that 
the development of Christian experience comes 
through the transference of the divine ministries 
from the outward to the inward sphere. In this 
instance the seen Christ was to depart, His place 
being taken by the unseen Spirit; and in this 
instance we may see an example of another law 
governing our Christian life to-day. At first the 
inner life depends largely upon stimulus from 
without: the soul lies to a great extent inactive 
unless some external influence rouses it from its 
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sleep; and, in the early days of our Christian 
discipleship, it is often the more public, the more 
outward, channels through which Christ’s influence 
comes down, that best satisfy our heart’s need 
and most perfectly fill our craving for conscious- 
ness of the Master’s presence. We go back in 
memory to the far-off time and the distant land 
‘which He blest by His benignant life, and we 
seem to walk with Him then and there, to hear 
the word of healing or forgiveness coming upon 
the sufferers who saw His human face: we enter 
into converse about Him with those who are 
like-minded, and in that friendly interchange of 
thought we find our joy quickened and our peace 
made deeper; and by many outward helps such 
as these the things of Christ are made more real 
to us and set into contact with our inner life. 
But slowly the soul reaches its own vision: the 
necessity for any outward aids to realise the 
presence of Christ grows less, because in the new 
strength of the inward sight we behold Him 
companying with us; and while the external 
means which formerly assisted us to a conscious- 
ness of His nearness are still there and still to 
a certain extent useful in their place, yet we no 
longer depend upon them to wake our spiritual 
apprehension or to raise our Christian emotion 
to its needed heat. The old things go away, 
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and it is expedient that they should: the ministry 
of the divine works directly upon our deepest 
lives, without the interposition of any inter- 
mediate agencies. We look for our Christ, not 
to any memories of far-off years, not to any 
words that others speak, not to any light that 
breaks upon others’ faces like the out-shining of 
His glory—not, at any rate, primarily to these 
things: we find and touch Christ by the im- 
mediate out-reaching of the soul. There is no 
loneliness, for He never leaves His place empty, 
though He may have changed the method of 
His self-revelation. The longest night-watches 
are lightened, for our spirits and His meet 
together in the darkness, so that the very 
darkness becomes a sacred temple. Our eyes 
need never range round in a vain search for 
Him, for every heart-beat brings the flashing 
message, Lo! He is here. The ministry of 
His spirit within us takes the place of the 
ministries without us on which we used so 
largely to rely. 

It is this loss of the outward props that we 
shrink from sometimes, When the things which 
used formerly to be the sources of our spiritual 
emotion and to stir in us the responsive move- 
ments of spiritual sympathy—when these things 
have partially lost their power, we wonder whether 
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our hearts are growing cold within us and losing 
their first sensibility to holy attractions. And 
we fear that, if we be left to the inner communion 
of spirit with spirit, we shall lose our Christ 
altogether ; for that inward way is strange to us 
and untried, so that we scarce dare trust our- 
selves to it, lest we go utterly astray. So we put 
ourselves again and again in the way of the old 
influences which used to stimulate us; and then, 
finding the magic of them gone, we have no 
resource left, and fall to morbidly regretting our 
vanished blessedness. But “it is expedient”: 
all this is in the direct way of our spiritual 
growth; and, did we only look for them, we 
might see the messengers from on high coming 
to us still, though in other shapes and by other 
paths. What if the old voices have lost their 
sweetness? Listen! in the deepest soul of you 
is a voice of holier meaning. What if out of the 
things which used to be the ministers of Christ 
the charm is largely gone? He Himself may be 
making His abode in your heart and doing His 
own work there. So should we be tranquil while 
our faith seeks new supports and our spirits retire 
within themselves, alone and yet with a divinest 
companionship, to hold Christian converse there, 
assured that though every outward medium of 
grace may perish, the inward man is renewed 
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day by day. From the outward to the inward 
means of spiritual communion the Christian’s 
course will lead him: “it is expedient” for him 
that the outward means should go away. 


Then, closely connected with the two ideas 
which the text has yielded to us, is this third 
and last one—that the development of Christian 
experience, throughout all its changes, depends 
upon one unchanging personality. The Christ 
was to depart and the Comforter was to come, 
but the Comforter was to come as the messenger 
of the departing Christ. “If I go, I will send 
him unto you.” There is no real brokenness in 
spiritual experience, spite of what seem to us to 
be variations in its intensity or gaps in its record 
or occasional hours in which its life has lain in 
trance: behind it all has been and is to-day the 
power of the ever-living Christ. And this is the 
one great fact to which we must come back for 
security when our faith in divine things is like to 
fail because we do not always see them with the 
same clear sight, and because they do not always 
thrill us with the same sweeping currents of joy 
—the fact that in whatever way holy things may 
touch us, it is Christ who brings them near— 
that whether they rouse a passion of holy rapture 
or draw out the quieter sensibilities lying hidden 
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in our souls, it is Christ who orders their attend- 
ance upon us—that the outward spiritual 
ministries which excited the earliest stirrings of 
our faith, and the inward spiritual ministries by 
which we live to-day, have all been under Christ’s 
control. Do not think scornfully or lightly of 
your first appreciation of the realities of heaven, 
even though those realities now demand to be 
grasped in far other methods, for that first appre- 
ciation of them was the inspiration of the Master ; 
but, on the other hand, do not fear the new and 
later forms in which they present themselves to 
your soul, for so too they are sent by Him. 
Behind the ever-changing experience, the ever- 
unchanging Christ, inspiring all experience and 
making it the channel of His grace. Our divine 
life may pass from step to step, glide swiftly from 
height to height, grow through stage after stage 
in its upward progress; but at every grade of its 
ascent the same Lord provides it with His 
unstinted tenderness, and the Christ from whom 
it started is the Christ who receives it in the 
highest heaven at last. The ministry of the Com- 
forter was to be the continuation of the ministry 
of the Teacher whom the disciples lost; and so 
for us is it true that every divine experience we 
have had, every one we have now, and every one 
we shall have in the possessions eternity holds in 
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store, are the direct and immediate messengers of 
the Christ whom now we do not see. 

If then these things be so—if Christian growth 
necessitate change in our apprehension of 
Christian realities, if the Christian ministries 
come gradually to work upon us, not so much 
from without as from within, and if underneath it 
all is the agency of the personal Lord and Master 
Himself—surely we may compose our hearts in 
tranquillity, never doubting that if we lose any- 
thing, it is expedient for us that the loss should 
come, and confident, through all the shiftings of 
our inner experience, that everything is well. 
Remember that all spiritual experience comes at 
last to this—it is the eternal life of God in Jesus 
Christ setting itself by many methods into the 
narrow receptiveness of our souls. Shall it be 
ours to prescribe the ways in which that eternal 
life is to make its approach? Shall we pre- 
sumptuously dare to say to the Most High, “ As 
Thou camest when I saw Thee first, so must 
Thou always come, and so abide”? Nay, rather 
be it ours, not to dictate the method, but to 
watch for the sign of His coming—not to fix the 
course, but to wait for the slightest indication of 
His drawing near. In serenity of spirit and 
openness of heart, let us hold ourselves ready for 
what new unfolding of Himself it may please 
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Him to bestow: content to surrender the earlier, 
louder joy if only He give a deeper peace; and 
hushing every rising murmur and stifling every 
heavy sigh for the departing blessedness by 
thinking of the greater blessedness that is waiting 
to fill at once the empty heart—saying quietly to 
ourselves, “It is expedient that these things 
should go, for so said the Christ.” 


VI 


THE ENEMIES AND THE FEAST 


“‘Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies.””—PSALM xxiil. 5. 


“ TN the presence of mine enemies”— it is the 

. one note which has a suspicion of jar in 
this psalm’s music of content. Were it not for 
the sudden intrusion of this phrase, one might 
suppose that for the Psalmist the whole world 
had been so absolutely transformed that no 
element of ugliness or hostility remained: here 
alone does his eye, as it roams over the field, 
alight upon something which reminds him that 
opposition is not quite done with yet. With all 
this deep peace within him—with all these 
marvellous mercies of God around him—the 
enemies still keep their hostile watch and await 
their chance to attack and slay. Notwithstanding 
the sweetness and sufficiency of the feast, it is 
in the presence of foes that the feast is spread. 
The Psalmist’s joy is not a joy that blinds him 
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to the harder realities of life, not a joy that 
prevents him from feeling their presence or 
recognising the danger they hold; and he 
beholds still the unlit spots upon his world 
where possibilities of tragedy and harm are 
gathered. 

And yet he is in truth joyful and content. 
And I want to penetrate somewhat into this 
mixed mood of his, so that we may learn how 
a real communion with God should enable us 
to face the hostile elements of our days. What 
is the spirit wherein the man to whom God and 
God’s consolations are the supreme things of 
all—what is the spirit wherein he should con- 
front the “enemies” which would harm him if 
they could? Let us seek for the answer to the 
question as it is suggested by the text. 


He is to be conscious still, as the Psalmist 
was, that the foes are there. The sense of God 
and of God’s abounding grace does not destroy 
the sense that there are besetting dangers and 
stern oppositions and possibilities of being 
harmed. The world is not, for the godly man 
any more than for others, transformed into a 
fairyland wherein nothing grows but beauteous 
flowers and wherein every path has been cleared 
of rough stones that hurt the traveller’s feet. 
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The feast which God spreads for His children is 
not one that enables them to ignore their foes. 
Our idea of things runs sometimes on different 
lines; and we take it as mysterious that the 
world, and the circumstances of life in general, 
should be the same to us when we have made 
our heart’s home with God as they were before. 
Somehow, we fancy, the magic of heaven ought 
to banish all reality from the sorrows and pains 
of earth: for those who have committed them- 
selves to the protection of God disappointment 
and trouble should be no more than appearances 
which vanish away as faith pronounces its incanta- 
tion over them; and when we find ourselves in 
the midst of lifes wrestle, assailed by trials 
manifold not a whit toned down in their severity, 
with the same hostile faces looking upon us that 
frown upon all others, our first idea is that in 
some manner the promise implied in communion 
with God has not been fulfilled. Of course the 
abiding reality of all the sterner things in life 
is always being forced upon us; and yet at every 
new experience of them we are touched with 
something like a shock of surprise that such 
things as these should be able to make their 
assault so freely upon the chosen and loved 
ones of God. These “enemies” ought surely 
to have been crippled so far as we are con- 
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cerned! For us, surely, these foes should have 
been disarmed! Entering into the relationship 
of dependence upon the care of God, we are 
entitled, we fancy, to a reprieve from the sentence 
of trouble and pain under which we lay before. 
And the constantly-felt contradiction between the 
immunity from hardship which we think ought 
to be ours, and the exposure to hardship in 
which we find ourselves, makes one of the worst 
oppressions and mysteries of our days. We had 
better make up our minds—for the truth is so— 
that, to the man who has the Lord for his 
Shepherd, life and the endurances of life remain 
just what they are to any one else. It is not 
freedom from the presence of foes that is con- 
ferred by self-abandonment to God. It is a 
low and mistaken type of faith which looks for 
God to conjure all the enemies away. We are 
disappointed over the result which our relation- 
ship with God achieves in regard to all the diffi- 
culties besetting our life only because we have 
looked for the wrong result. It was never 
intended that we should become unconscious 
of the difficulties or find them melting into 
nothingness as we breathe God’s name, or be 
endowed with insensibility to the hurt they 
inflict. It is in presence of the “enemies” that 
the Lord spreads His feast. 
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In one sense, indeed, the consciousness that 
there are foes arrayed against us should be 
intensified, rather than brought low, by our self- 
surrender to God. Upon the soul which under 
holy impulse strives to keep itself unceasingly 
in God’s presence must press with insistent 
power the remembrance of how many influences 
there are seeking to draw it away: sensitiveness 
to, and shrinking from, the touch of every sug- 
gestion, within or without, that advocates evil 
will be heightened past all telling in the heart 
which lives under the illumination of the good: 
more fully awakened to the danger of missing 
or forfeiting something of spiritual richness will 
be they who have awakened to the desire of 
being spiritually rich; and in regard to the 
enemies that would wreak harm upon the soul, 
it is he who most ardently yearns and endeavours 
to preserve the soul’s consecration that will be 
most conscious of the risk he runs. Unless our 
eyes have been opened to a more vivid discern- 
ment of the danger and the foulness of sin, 
they have not been rightly touched—we may 
be sure—to discern the beauty of the holiness 
of God. To fling ourselves in true rapture of 
the spirit upon that which is good is to become 
more alive to the great army of powers opposed 
to good, which would detain us from the good 
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if we did not resist. And any view of religion 
—any so-called religious life—in which is not 
involved the sense of constant and responsible 
choice between the higher we want to grasp 
and the lower that grasps us, is condemned by 
its very ease. You cannot soar toward heaven 
without experiencing the pull of earth. Side 
by side with the growing sense that God, the 
soul’s Lover and Refuge, is near, will grow too 
the sense that the soul’s threatening foes are 
not far away. 

And so the feast which God spreads for His 
children is not one which permits them, as they 
partake of it, to forget or ignore the fact that 
enemies are there. Communion with a sacred 
presence is not a mere intoxication of the spirit ; 
and a strain of sternness will there be even in 
the best peace and joy that God bestows. 


But then, although the man who has reached 
to the reality of a sacred communion will still 
be conscious of his foes, it is nevertheless with 
confidence and joy that he is to be filled. So 
was it with the singer of this psalm—so should 
it be with those whom the Lord shepherds 
to-day. 

To the soul of spiritual consecration—to the 
soul which directs itself upon God and finds 
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God answering to its appeal—should come the 
glad certainty that it has found life’s final secret, 
and that, however closely ranked and fiercely 
clamorous may be the “enemies,” no evil need 
be feared. “My cup runneth over,” is to be 
its exclamation of delight, even while the foes 
press on. That there is prepared for it a feast 
whereof no power can rob it, is to be its certain 
assurance, even as the hostile presences bend 
upon it their angry glance. 

No room in the true life for the careless 
optimism which forgets all about the foes—but 
no room in the true life, either, for the melancholy 
which broods ceaselessly upon them and doubts 
and wonders what the end will be. It is a curious 
thing that so often religious emotion should see fit 
to utter itself in the minor key: a strange reading 
of trust and faith it is which finds the best mani- 
festation of them in downcast eyes and faltering 
tones, and a general depression of the whole nature 
towards the depths; and surely it is not in accord 
with the fitness of things that lives passed in 
nearness to God, the great Sun, should catch no 
brightness of colour from His light, or that hearts 
reposing upon Him, who sets all things into 
harmonies of joy, should give forth no notes but 
those of wailing and tremulous grief. It is not 
sadness, but delight, that is most distinctively to 
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be accented in the God-consecrated life. A lesson 
we have not learnt! With the hostilities of 
circumstance round about us—sorrows, posses- 
sions torn away and hopes denied, life failing in 
so many ways and the end advancing—we move 
about with slow steps and speak in half-hushed 
voices as if we were in some assembly of the 
dead ; and when we have solemnly muttered that 
earth is a desert drear and that heaven is our 
home, we think that we have given indisputable 
evidence of our abandonment to God. With the 
yet sterner hostilities of sin confronting us, know- 
ing the strength of temptation without and the 
weakness of will within, we fancy that the situa- 
tion is half saved and the difficulty half set right 
if we only depreciate ourselves with sufficient 
frequency and emphasis, and shake our heads 
with solemn earnestness over the confession of 
our spiritual feebleness and sloth. I do not say, 
of course, that there is no place for these things ; 
but I say that the God-surrendered spirit should 
abide habitually in a more exalted mood. “Why 
should the children of a king go mourning all 
their days?” is an utterance which well befits 
those who know what God can do on their 
behalf. No greater error can the soul commit 
than to mistake for the true essence of consecra- 
tion a mere feeling of melancholy about the world 
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in which its lot is cast, or a mere sentimental 
brooding over its own scanty attainments in good. 
Why face the world so sadly when through its 
windows, which grief and pain and death have 
vainly sought to darken with their outspread 
wings, God’s light is strong enough to break 
victoriously ? Why dwell with too concentrated 
persistence even upon the blackness of our own 
hearts, when God will not let it be an obstacle to 
His purifying and redeeming grace? If, in our 
self-surrender to God, we are not merely trying a 
fair and promising experiment, but ranging on 
our side the power against which neither death 
nor hell can prevail (and that surely is our faith)— 
should not our eyes always have in them the light 
of anticipated triumph and our hearts always 
throb, not with anxiety, but with joy? Just in 
proportion as it is apprehended what God is and 
how much of God, if it may be said, surrender 
brings to us, just in that proportion must joy 
abound. Fully conscious of all the enemies by 
whom he is begirt, the man of real consecration 
will spend upon himself no tears nor give way to 
any bemoaning of his lot; for he will be well 
assured that it is in the house of the Lord he will 
dwell for ever. 


Last, it is with a sense of absolute detachment 
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from them that the God-surrendered soul stands 
before its foes. I like the faint touch of some- 
thing like satire in the situation the verse suggests 
—“a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies.” One sees the Psalmist turning away 
from the hostile presences with a last smiling 
challenge to them to do their worst. “You can- 
not interfere with this. Even while you spend all 
the energies of your hatred I have my feast un- 
spoilt. The real emphasis of my life falls upon 
these things which you cannot touch.” 
Consciousness of the foes—joy notwithstanding 
the foes—detachment of life’s main current from 
the foes—so runs the ascending scale of the 
conqueror’s emotion. Does the last thing seem 
for a moment to contradict the first? We are to 
be alive to all the oppositions, yet to feel ourselves 
beyond their reach — is it a possible thing? 
Surely. The soul which knows and claims all 
that God can do for it—which sees and settles 
itself down to the spiritual feast which God 
spreads—which shifts all the emphasis of its 
living over to heavenly things—that soul will 
discern all the influences which would harm it if 
they could, moving to and fro there beyond the 
border-line, but will know that they cannot pass. 
Independence from every enemy attained through 
spiritual concentration—that is the last secret. 
6 
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We walk just upon the dividing-line between the 
lower world and the higher; and there the power 
of hostile circumstance can seize us and there 
the power of sin finds itself able easily to reach. 
Let the higher world be in very truth our habita- 
tion—let the God-made feast of good be the food 
on which our inmost life is nourished—and we 
shall know ourselves to be out of reach of harm. 
So will our life be made of a substance which 
cannot feel the stroke of the enemy’s sword. So 
shall we be clothed, through our absorption in the 
God-provided bounties, as in a robe which makes 
us invisible to all that would do us hurt. 

And the perfect thing is not come for us until 
we feel thus severed from every hostile influence 
through our concentration upon the good God 
sets before our eyes. At its best, life is not a 
constant conflict after all. It is being snatched 
out of the sphere of conflict into another realm. 
The ideal thing for us is to realise how many 
enemies there are that lie in wait for our steps, 
but to realise, too, that our way leads us not past 
the place of their ambush, and that, while we 
see them, they watch for us in vain. Comfort— 
rescue—victory—there is a greater thing even 
than these for the spirit which knows and grasps 
its heritage. The independence which turns 
away from all the threatenings with a smile, 
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saying, “ For my deep, true life—which is in and 
from God—all this is naught,” is the loftiest 
condition of all. For this is what God can do 
for us—in the very presence of the enemies to 
make a feast so sweet and so sufficing that whoso 
partakes of it cares nothing for any less sacred 
feasts which in their spite and bitterness the 
enemies might spoil. 

An ideal thing, of course, Yet although only 
an ideal, a thing to be accepted as an ideal one 
day to be made real in the experience of us all. 
The perfect victory over trouble and over sin is 
this—to be nourishing within us out of God’s 
offered bounty a life so spiritual that in its 
spiritual fibre trouble and sin find nothing where- 
on to lay their hands. And as towards that we 
grow, we shall sound the depths of this psalm’s 
contentment, be sure that in their most sacred 
significance goodness and mercy shall follow us 
all the days of our life, and fear no evil even 


when we walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death. 


4 Vil 
ee + 
KINGSHIP REJECTED AND CLAIMED 


“Jesus therefore perceiving that they were about to come and 
take him by force, to make him king, withdrew egain into the 
mountain himself alone.” —JOHN vi. 15. 

‘* Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a king then? Jesus 
answered, Thou sayest that I am a king.”—JOHN xviii. 37. 


HE contrast of the two verses suggests to us 
some thought about the kingship Christ 
rejected and the kingship Christ claimed. The 
crown which the people were prepared to set upon 
His head was a crown He would not wear, for in 
their readiness to bestow it no recognition of His 
real royalty found place: the crown He knew 
Himself to be wearing was a crown whose glory 
Pilate, in his blindness, could not see. With the 
offered kingship of the multitude Christ would 
have nothing to do: from such homage as they 
were unthinkingly throwing towards Him there 
could come no true profit for them and no true 
honour to Him; but before the Roman deputy, 
whose ideas of kingship were determined solely 
84 
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by the splendour and magnificence of the Imperial 
court at Rome, who could conceive of no kingship 
except such a kingship as was possessed by great 
Cesar, Lord of the armies of the world—before 
him Christ enfolds Himself in His regal dignity, 
and draws Himself up with a monarch’s stateli- 
ness. As the question comes (whether put in 
sarcasm or in wonder one cannot tell), “ Art thou 
aking then?” Christ in quiet authority accepts 
the title as His right—“ Thou sayest that I am 
a king.” 

To-day people are still offering to Christ a 
kingship He will not have: to-day Christ is still 
claiming a kingship He would have us acknow- 
ledge one and all. Of these two contrasted 
sovereignties let us think for a little while, that 
the sovereignty in Him before which we fall 
down may be indeed the sovereignty to which He 
would have us submit, that worthy of His accept- 
ance may be the homage we bring. 


There is still being held out to Christ—as by 
these multitudes years back—a sovereignty He 
will not accept. What the mood of this suddenly- 
roused crowd was, the story clearly shows. The 
crowd had been fed in its thousands a little while 
before : here stood One in their presence who, so 
long as they kept Him near to them, would 
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preserve them at any rate from lack of life’s 
outward necessaries, would have the supply ready 
inexhaustibly at their demand: if they allowed 
Him to be their Leader, prosperity would attend 
them upon all their ways, and they would possess 
in Him the reserve whereon in all contingencies 
and through all changes of scene they might fall 
back with certainty of being safe. A king they 
would accept whose sovereignty was exercised 
along the lines of their own desires. A _ king 
they would accept if he were a king whom they 
could rule, to whom they could prescribe, out of 
their own views of what they wanted most, what 
He should do for them, and in what manner He 
should reign. “When therefore the people saw 
the sign which he did, they said, This is of a 
truth the prophet that cometh into the world.” 
It is he who feeds us for whom we have all been 
waiting, and at whose feet we should all bow 
down! If Christ can do that for us always, let us 
crown Him as our king! 

So much of the homage rendered to Christ by 
the world is just the recognition that from the 
Christ something is to be got—the homage of 
the world’s selfishness, in fact, and not the homage 
of the world’s submission to His authority and 
His right! What is the place of Christ in the 
general scheme of things, in the general view of 
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things, to-day? Christianity is recognised as one 
of the forces which make for the well-being of 
mankind: it is, so to say, the mortar which holds 
the social building together: without religion, it 
may be doubted whether the world would find 
adequate impulses to self-restraint, to the outward 
courtesies and decencies of life which tell so 
powerfully for the world’s advance; and since 
Christianity, religion, lead us up to the Christ 
from whom they came, let Him have honour and 
be enthroned! Religion is one of the leading 
expediencies of life: the world sees in the render- 
ing of homage to the Christ a means of confirming 
it in some of its desires: we get on better—the 
business of getting ourselves fed with all good 
things goes along so much more prosperously— 
when Christ is put in charge: let Him have 
honour and be enthroned! Ah, and the very 
recognition of Christ in this way comes to be 
itselfa danger. Having offered Him this tribute 
—the tribute of an acknowledgment that through 
His enthronement it can most successfully be fed 
—the world flatters itself that all its duty is done: 
exalting Him thus, surely it cannot be accused of 
withholding from Him aught to which He can lay 
claim; and men turn away their eyes, not per- 
ceiving how from zs proffered kingship Christ 
withdraws Himself, how it is another kingship, a 
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kingship different far from this, that He wants to 
assume! Better, perhaps, if every man were com- 
pelled to choose, with final “ yes” or “no,” between 
utter acceptance and utter rejection of the Christ’s 
rule—better that, perhaps, than this falling into 
the general attitude of imitation homage to Christ 
which the world affects! But they will make 
Him king, because by His kingship they are the 
more satisfactorily fed. They will make Him 
king—and this, this tinsel selfishness painted like 
the gold of worship, this is the offering they bring 
for their paltry bauble of a crown. 

But let that pass, and come nearer home. In 
us, who are not content with the world’s estimate 
of things, who do want to separate ourselves from 
the spurious counterfeits wherewith the world 
deludes itself in matters of the religious life—in 
us, who would indeed be true subjects of the 
King of kings, is not the acknowledgment of His 
kingship so much like the acknowledgment these 
people made? It is so much we who make Christ 
king, not He who by His revelation of royalty 
compels us to allegiance: we cannot live without 
His promise nor die without His benediction, and 
we barter our homage to Him for the assurance 
of His promise in life and His benediction in 
death: we are so much the courtiers who bow 
the head before the king in hope that the king 
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will fill the hand. I know—who that has ever 
taken the measure of his own condition and his 
own need does not know ?—how in our time of 
greatest helplessness rejoicing is newborn within 
us at the thought of Christ’s almighty succour, 
how in the shame of sin His pitiful forgiveness 
cools down the scorching of the shame, how from 
all ill there is opened to us an unfailing refuge in 
the love of His heart. And as the Giver of gifts 
to us our hearts will always know Him. But I 
say that any life which in its allegiance to Jesus 
Christ sees not beyond the circle of its own 
necessities and the fulfilment which from Jesus 
Christ passes upon them, is a life which has not 
bowed itself down before the most wondrous 
royalty that is His. Yet the most of us see so 
little beyond what we want and what Christ gives: 
these make well-nigh the sole considerations 
which determine our acknowledgment of His 
rule: the movement of our homage to Him is so 
much from ourselves, the result of our own need, 
not drawn out by Him, the result of His innate 
kingliness ; and we call the Christ to His corona- 
tion, because by the Christ our emptiness is filled. 
We crown Christ, because He has crowned us, 

It will not do! We have not even begun to 
understand the situation so long as we get no 
further than this. They whom we make our 
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kings are always in reality beneath us, spite of 
the appearance of sovereignty: it is but a partial 
honour to set one on life’s throne whom we have 
indeed summoned to occupy it, but whom we 
might have shut away if the considerations had 
worked out somewhat differently; nor is there 
any confession of divine right implied in the mere 
awarding to any of the king’s throne. It is still 
we who have made the king—we from whom the _ 
kingship derives its worth. What a kingship to 
offer to the Christ! If that be all we bring 
Him, if that be the beginning and end of our 
homage, it is a homage He will in no wise 
receive. He withdrew Himself from this multi- 
tude’s proffered crowning: the sovereign whom 
they wanted to rule them according to the ruling 
of their own desires would on those terms be no 
sovereign of theirs. So, for all our acknowledg- 
ment of Christ’s kingship, life is left so much 
without Him, inasmuch as the kingship we 
acknowledge is not the worthiest: He will not 
be to us even the king who satisfies us, unless 
we let Him be something more; and our allegi- 
ance to Him will never bring us into fulness of 
joy until we bow before Christ, not that joy may 
be secured to us, but that His rightful tribute of 
adoration may by us be given. Christ takes no 
sovereignty that is yielded to Him without the 
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recognition of His authority in the yielding: He 
will not be merely preferred by us, selected by us 
from other kings because His promise runs the 
highest: He withdraws Himself from those who 
bring Him only a reverence so inadequate and 
poor. And it may be that when we find our- 
selves bereft of Him so often, when perplexed and 
unanswered we wonder whither has departed the 
One whom we chose to be our king, He is with- 
holding Himself that our subjection to Him may 


be purged of its selfishness and schooled to finer 
worth. 


But there is a kingship, in contrast with this 
kingship which at the dictates of selfish desire 
men offer to Christ—there is a kingship which 
He claims for Himself and which He would have 
us recognise in Him. Before the Roman official 
He asserted His royalty as a thing not for an 
instant to be denied. “Thou sayest that I am 
a king.” And this was the royalty which He 
declared to be dwelling in Him—‘“to this end 
have I been born, and to this end am I come 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth.” In Him there was enthroned, clear 
for all eyes to see, the authoritative kingship which 
belonged to truth. 

Let us be careful to take the meaning correctly. 
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Christ’s claim for Himself is not that all truth, in 
the merely intellectual signification of the word, is 
given in Him in such fulness and vividness as 
to compel the assent of the human mind: if any 
such claim had been made, the history of nineteen 
hundred years would be enough to prove the claim 
unfounded ; for we know that, as a matter of fact, 
men have differed, and differ still, as to the pre- 
cise significance, for the mzxd, of many a word to 
which the Christ gave utterance. There is no 
perfect and unquestionable revelation of truth, in 
that sense, flashed upon the world: still must we 
find our way, through many a mental tangle and 
through many a confusion of thought, to accuracy 
of statement and correctness of definition; nor 
does Christ the King tell us that He has settled 
everything for us by the exercise of His authority, 
and that we need trouble ourselves about 
accuracy and correctness no more. It is not to 
truth in that sense that the royal Christ commands 
us to bow down. But that the true spirit 
and method of life is authoritatively revealed 
in Him, regnant in Him, and from Him com- 
municable to us when we go down upon our 
knees before Him—that there shows itself in 
Him the spirit by which the spirit of all life 
should shape itself—that man need search no 
further for rules of character and lines of moral 
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growth, because the true lines of character and 
the true lines of moral growth have once for all been 
given in Him—that in Him the secret of straight 
and true inward life is so proclaimed as to compel 
all who seek the secret to declare, “ Let all other 
voices be silent now, for this voice has spoken ”— 
that is the kingliness which the Christ wraps 
around Him as He presents Himself before the 
world, The kingly ordaining as to the true spirit 
of living comes from Him. By His influence, life 
and character are set on paths of development 
which will lead them truly, lead them to fulfil a 
true destiny, make them answer truly to their 
call. 

That is the claim Christ makes ever for Him- 
self in the face of the world, and the claim which 
we are entitled to make for ever on His behalf. 
How precisely Christ brings Himself into contact 
with the lives of men, what are the exact lines of 
His working, what are the doctrinal formulas and 
statements by which the process of His working 
may be best expressed—let them discuss and dis- 
pute about these things as they will; but that in 
and through the Christ the last and authoritative 
pronouncement is given of the secrets for which 
the soul cries out, that His call to human life to 
link itself with Him is a call which human life, 
would it rule itself by truth, must obey—that, for 
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all sane men, is the one closed question of 
the world. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth His voice: every one in whom there 
dwells aught to which the truth can make appeal 
acknowledges that in Him the truth of life is 
given. 

Do you say, “But if for all sane men this 
question of the true spirit of life being revealed 
in Christ be the one closed question of the world, 
what need to insist upon the fact with anything 
of warmth?” There is this need, at least. Think 
of the practical consequences of it for us—how 
this kingship of Christ’s should mould our attitude 
towards Him. He is the King—authoritatively 
pressing upon us, and doing it so that doubt or 
question about it there cannot be—pressing upon 
us that dominance of His character and _ life 
whereby alone can our character and life be kept 
true. Then (and there is no escape for us from 
the solemn responsibility so thrust upon our 
hearts) then whenever and wherever life is for a 
moment severed from His rule it becomes a 
rebellion—not a mistake, not that word “ mistake” 
with which we salve our consciences—not a 
mistake, but a rebellion; for it is with the King 
of life’s truth thrusting Himself upon us and 
calling to us and claiming us that we have made 
life to become untrue. I know all about forget- 
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fulness, and the difficulty of steeling ourselves 
against the thousand intrusions from the outside 
world which impair the submission of our life to 
the royalty of His. I know all about that, and I 
am not going to say that these things may not 
be in some measure admitted as an extenuation 
of our wrong—least of all am I going to say that 
the King, in His judgment of us, does not reckon 
them into the account. But, dealing honestly 
with ourselves, can we hold ourselves free from 
sorest blame—we whose years pass on within the 
blaze of light shining from that wondrous throne 
on which the King of truth is seated, from which 
His proclamations ring out across the world, at 
which He calls us, making us hear the call, to 
come and bow? Free from sorest blame—nay, 
but condemned as rebels to the authority and the 
kingliness we have never dared in word to deny! 
How is it that, while we will take all we can get 
from the Christ—will bestow upon Him the king’s 
praise and honour when He succours us at our 
need—we become oblivious so soon, when needs 
relax their pressure, of the claim His spirit makes 
upon ours, of the rebelliousness that lies in even 
a moment’s separation from Him? The royalty 
of Christ—so stale a thing it has grown in the 
thought of the world! So long now has the 
throne been set up: so commonplace a thing has 
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the assertion of Christ’s right over life because of 
the truth that is in Him, so commonplace a thing 
has that become; and we go to and fro, our paths 
leading us and keeping us ever near to the royal 
Presence, yet forget that, at every moment when 
our spirits are not giving themselves up to His, 
we are rebels against His authority, and traitors 
to the oaths we have sworn. 

We are making Him king, or we are willing to 
make Him king: the royalty that can come to 
Him through our recognition of His benefit to 
us—that we are prepared to concede. But would 
we be delivered from the blame of withholding 
from Him the allegiance which is His right, 
further than that shall we need to go. Let our 
submission to Him become more fully a recogni- 
tion of the right that is His. Be it ours, not so 
much to crown Him, as to fall humbly down 
before the crown already set upon His brow. If 
we want indeed to enter within the ranks of those 
who are the obedient subjects of His kingdom, 
then must the Christ be ever present to our 
thought and vision as the One who, by day and 
night, when we need Him or when for an instant 
we think we need Him not, never withdraws the 
claim of sovereignty—stands ever before us with 
all the splendours of royalty gathered round about 
Him—bears unceasingly His kingly witness to 
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the truth. Let it be not only our satisfaction in 
what He gives, but the truth that is regnant in 
Him, which brings us to His feet. For the 
kingship we offer to Him at the prompting of our 
selfish instincts is no kingship worthy of one 
whom God has already crowned with a nobler 
diadem: only that homage is great enough for 
Him which recognises that His is a royalty 
whereto all authority is given in heaven and on 
earth. 


VIIl 


HOW CHRIST SUITS THE SOUL 
“¢ For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” MATTHEW xi. 30. 


HE words hardly seem to fit in with some 
other equally emphatic utterances of 
Christ’s. Is not this the same teacher who said 
that, if any man would be His disciple, there 
must be the denying of self and the taking up 
of a cross? Is that a light burden or an easy 
yoke? And did not this same Christ once 
declare that He came not to send peace, but a 
sword? How can that stern declaration be 
reconciled with this saying which lies before us 
here? It is strange—or at any rate it appears 
strange at first sight—that from Christ’s lips 
there should proceed such contradictory utter- 
ances, that at one moment He should seek to 
woo men by saying that He imposes no grievous 
conditions, and at the next should almost frighten 
them away by the exactingness of His demands. 


And we need to find the meaning and explana- 
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tion of the paradox, if meaning and explanation 
are to be found. At least, we must interpret 
this utterance in the light of the fact that there 
are utterances of another cast, and must seek to 
find for this one some meaning which does not 
rob the others of their validity and their point. 
And since every word that Christ spoke stands 
fast for ever, we may be sure that we rightly 
understand this declaration only when the mean- 
ing we give to it leaves all the other declarations 
. with undiminished force. In what sense, then, is 
it true that Christ’s yoke is easy, and His burden 
light ? 


Lest the words should be misunderstood, let us 
begin by clearing from our minds one or two 
ideas the text is not intended to convey, one or 
two ideas which might at a superficial reading be 
easily, but mistakenly, read into these phrases 
which stand before us. 

Most necessary of all is it to say that Christ 
does not make light of the problem of the soul 
and its rest, and that when He declares His yoke 
to be easy He is not belittling the whole thing or 
making out that the difficulty of dealing with the 
soul is not as great as men, in their trouble, are 
apt to suppose. We like to have things made 
easy for us: if only we could convince ourselves 
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—if only some one could help to convince us— 
that we have been making too much fuss about 
these things, have been starting at spectres 
created by our own imagination, and that the 
affairs of the soul are sure to come right without 
all that strong crying and tears whereby we have 
been distressing ourselves, how glad we should 
be! Does Christ yield to that desire, and come 
to reassure us by saying that there is no need to 
be anxious about these matters at all? Nay. 
And one needs to repeat that “Nay,” and to 
emphasise and re-emphasise it; for Christ is not 
seldom thought of and spoken of as though He 
released us, in a flash, from all need for spiritual 
carefulness, and as though at His coming the soul 
were enabled to smile blithely at the painful 
aspirations, at the efforts and failures, at the 
sense of sin, which counted for so much before, 
When Christ delivers you, or seems to deliver 
you, from all that seriousness of mood with which 
you used to face the question of your own soul, 
be sure that you have taken Christ and His 
gospel in a mistaken way! It was not for that 
He came. The mood of some professed disciples 
seems to be something like this—“I vexed 
myself needlessly. Christ demands so little 
before He gives His gifts. His conditions are so 
easy. This matter of salvation is not the big 
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thing I used to think it. Christ reduces the 
dimensions of the whole problem for me. There 
is no need to make so much of it as I was 
inclined to do.” I say it was not to produce 
that mood He came. His yoke may be easy 
and His burden may be light; but whatever it 
means, it does not mean that Christ treats the 
problem of the soul as anything but a most 
serious thing. There are those who find an 
easiness in Christ’s yoke and a lightness in 
Christ’s burden which He never intended them 
to find. See to it that the problem of the soul 
and its rest and its salvation does not, through 
your supposed acceptance of the gospel of Christ, 
lose any of its greatness in your eyes. It is the 
question of questions, compared with which all 
other questions are as small dust in the balance 
still. You cannot—even after all the grace that 
Christ has brought—spend upon it too much 
thought and care, 

Nor does Christ’s utterance mean that it will 
always be found an easy thing to bend to the 
yoke and to take up the burden, The yoke is 
easy—when you have put your neck beneath it ; 
but to bring yourself to that point may involve a 
wrestle with self that almost tears the heart 
asunder! The burden is light—when you have 
forced your reluctant shoulders to bear it; but to 
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do that may be the most difficult thing in all the 
world! There are some things that are easy 
enough to do, once you have made up your mind 
to do them: it is making up the mind that is the 
straining, torturing thing. And easy as may be 
the burden that Christ imposes, calmly as the 
soul’s experience may go on when once the soul 
has settled down to the Christian conditions, 
there remains for all of us the battle with stub- 
bornness and pride, the coercion of the stiff and 
resisting will, before we pass into the Christian 
peace. It is a difficult thing to take up the easy 
yoke. It is a heavy task to make ourselves 
carry the light burden. And we need not, there- 
fore, distrust the genuineness of our Christ-ward 
desires because we are conscious of so much 
difficulty in driving our rebellious natures to the 
point of Christly submissiveness, ‘“ Christ’s yoke 
easy and His burden light—then I cannot really 
be of His band, for my discipleship is a ceaseless 
struggle, and the requirements of discipleship 
often seem to be like chafing fetters and galling, 
dragging chains!” Ah, but remember the 
distinction! It is a difficult thing for all 
of us to bend to the easy yoke. The more 
fully we bend to it, so much the easier will it 
grow; but this self in us, which wants to keep 
things in its own hands, has not got to its last 
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expiring struggle yet! So long as our effort be 
an effort in the direction of making ourselves 
submit, we are truly Christ’s, even though we 
do not as yet realise how lightly His yoke sits 
upon the necks of those who, unresistingly, pass 
beneath it. Christ’s utterance does not mean 
that there is no difficulty, no conflict, no awful 
strain through all the reaches of the inner nature, 
involved in submission to His will. Easy as the 
yoke may be once it is accepted, the acceptance 
of it may mean a long and anxious battle against 
the refusal of our own hearts. 


But now to come to the more positive idea. 
The saying does not mean these things—what 
then does it mean? In what sense is Christ’s 
yoke easy and His burden light? 

In this sense, pre-eminently—that a true 
submission to Christ is found, when it has been 
made, to be the fitting and natural attitude of the 
soul, an attitude in which the soul feels itself to 
be at home. To yield to Christ, to obey His 
conditions, brings us into harmony with the 
eternal order of things, and makes us realise that 
we are so in harmony with the eternal order of 
things: we know, when once we have yielded 
and obeyed, that we are in the spiritual position 
—if one may employ the phrase—where we have 
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all along, although perhaps without understand- 
ing it, wanted to be; and they who hear Christ’s 
call and answer to it are sure, so soon as their 
responsive movement toward the calling Christ is 
made, that the soul’s questions are settled once 
for all, the soul’s requirements met and its 
instinctive, deep-seated capacities filled. It is 
difficult to force ourselves to the yoke; but once 
it is taken up, the yoke fits, sits lightly, does not 
fret nor gall. Christ is found to do no violence 
to the soul. Once enter into that true Christ- 
ward relation on whose threshold you may have 
stood hesitatingly for long, and for the first time 
you find yourself: you stand as in a world that 
corresponds with and matches the demands of 
your spirit, a world to which you are truly suited 
and which truly suits you. Take the yoke, and 
at once you realise that you have not really taken 
a yoke at all, but have rather fitted your nature 
with wings! Really to accept Christ’s conditions 
is to find ourselves where we want to be, set 
going on the true and satisfying line of life. We 
give ourselves to Christ—and in that surrender 
we, so to say, receive ourselves back again, made 
great and free, Christ’s whole method and spirit 
of life, once we comprehend and accept it, comes 
to us as the one right and natural thing. 

How well Christ suits the soul—I like to dwell 
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upon the idea. So different is He in His 
commands, in His dealings with human life, from 
all others who in one way or another have fancied 
that they have solved the problem of the soul 
and its saving and its rest! “My yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light!”—think how sweetly 
the words must have fallen on the ears of those 
who heard them first. Their religious teachers, 
the scribes and Pharisees who sat in Moses’ seat, 
had made the whole business of religion the 
greatest terror in all the world. So many 
precepts that a lifetime was not long enough for 
the learning of them—such a complication of 
things that were allowed and things that were 
forbidden—such an arbitrary arrangement of duties 
and sins that it was hardly possible to draw a 
breath without doing something that ought to be 
left undone or leaving undone something that 
ought to be done—that was the yoke and the 
burden these religious authorities imposed! 
Imagine the soul that sought to accept these 
conditions. It would be strange among them all, 
however far it might go in successfully obeying 
them: there would be nothing that fitted the 
native, instinctive requirements of the soul in all 
this huge code of laws through which it was 
painfully forcing its way: the soul would never 
say, “This is the thing I have been wistfully 
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longing for through all the empty, hungry years.” 
But submission to Christ suits the soul. Others 
who attack the question send the soul forth upon 
some experiment—Christ sets us straight into 
contact with the eternal order; and we know 
that He does it. He brings us immediately into 
the one place where we can settle down; and we 
know that He does it. And submission to Christ, 
acceptance of Christ’s conditions, enables us to say, 
“This yielding to Christ, which I once fancied 
was going to be such a stern, sad business of self- 
denial and loss, has in truth made me for the 
first time find myself, and has set springing all 
the fountains of life in me which were frozen up 
before.” 

Our Christian experience ought to be in 
measure proving it for us. In measure perhaps 
it is—but in a measure, I fear, far too small! 
We just realise occasionally—in an hour’s ecstasy 
of spirit, in a brief spell of spiritual enlargement 
set, like an oasis in the desert, in the midst of 
our dead-level experience—how marvellously 
things are reversed for those who truly take 
Christ’s yoke, how for them captivity means 
freedom, how for them burden-bearing lifts the 
bowed nature erect! Now and again there have 
been times when, having driven ourselves through 
the narrow door, stooping with so much difficulty 
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and reluctance to get through, we have suddenly 
found ourselves, instead of being cooped up in 
prison, looking forth upon the far-stretching land. 
It has been a door owf, after all, not, as we 
thought, a door zz. And we have said, with a 
smile of surprise and joy, “Verily it is a light 
burden and an easy yoke.” But the hours of 
ecstasy come too seldom by far. To most of us 
there is still too much heaviness and drudgery 
and self-compulsion that goes against the grain, 
about our relations with the Christ who ought to 
be to us, not the taskmaster that drives us, but 
the Lover under whose warm love the spirit 
expands. And so one needs to ask, How may 
we better prove for ourselves the truth that 
Christ’s yoke sits lightly? How make this 
utterance of Christ’s an utterance which the 
experience of the soul confirms ? 


And the question may be answered as easily 
as it may be asked. If we want to realise the 
easiness of Christ’s yoke, we must submit to it 
—or, in other words, if we would understand how 
truly Christ suits the soul, we must yield to His 
conditions and make our relationship to Him such 
as He wants it to be. It is because we do not 
accept all Christ’s conditions that we find His yoke 
galling us and His burden weighing us down. 
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What His conditions are, we know—He has 
declared them here in the simplest of speech. 
“Come unto me”—“ Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me ”—He has said; and the phrases 
do but utter the message which in many ways 
Christ was ceaselessly uttering—the message 
that it is through an utter surrender of the whole 
nature and personality to His we obtain what He 
has to give. When you read the fulness of its 
meaning into that one phrase, “Come unto Me,” 
you understand the whole of the programme 
Christ wants us to fulfil. The heart in me 
coming, moving itself to, the heart of Christ, and 
abiding there—the will in me coming to, sinking 
itself in, the will in Christ, and never returning, 
as it were, into a separate existence any more— 
I, not a piece or a part of me, but the whole J, 
coming to, identifying myself with, Christ, and 
being lost in Him henceforward—a perfect personal 
surrender, in brief, so that it is no longer I that 
live, but Christ that liveth in me—those are the 
conditions. That is, rather, the one condition, 
on which Christ insists. And that one condition 
must be indeed fulfilled, if we are to find our 
relations with Christ sitting lightly on the soul. 
They who so come to Christ find that the soul 
has come to its home and its rest. 

But do we really so come—I mean even we 
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who call ourselves Christ’s? It is precisely 
that complete personal surrender that we often 
fall so far short of making. We will do all 
sorts of things with Christ, and we will do all 
sorts of things for Christ; but the one thing on 
which He insists we fail to do! We use Christ 
as our example: we speak to Him about our 
troubles and our cares: we feed our hungry 
hearts upon the sweetness of His words; and by 
all these things we form some sort of relation—not 
without its use, so far as it goes—between our- 
selves and Him. But it is not the one relation of 
perfect personal surrender through which alone 
comes rest. Wecall Christ to us, and He comes; 
and then He has, as it were, to wrestle with us 
and to reprove us and to disturb us and to make 
Himself into a stern master over us, because we 
will not do the one thing He wants. There are 
many who make their Christian experience a 
constant wrestle with Christ. They take Him 
after their fashion, but not after His; and the 
Christ who, if they really came to Him, would 
prove Himself to possess the long-sought secret 
of the soul, has to remonstrate with them instead 
of speaking peace, has almost to coerce them into 
a better spirit instead of giving them rest. Ah! 
it is because men do not really come—do not make 
the perfect personal surrender—that they do not 
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realise how Christ suits the soul. The yoke galls, 
because they will not wear it in the way Christ 
prescribes. The burden is heavy to them, because 
they only half grip it. And I sometimes think 
that it is, in one sense, the very lightness of 
Christ’s yoke that makes it hard. Only surrender 
—but that is in some ways the most difficult 
thing of all! If we were bidden to do some 
great thing, we might spring to the task with 
more willing mind. But surrender—that means 
denial and repression of the self that wants to win 
distinction, and it means taking up the cross when 
we want to be crowned with glory. We come 
back to those sterner words of Christ’s, you see. 
They have their place, their vindication, after all. 
We resist Christ’s conditions, and then He has to 
resist our resistance. And the conditions must 
be faced, Christ’s programme accepted and carried 
out, if we are to prove in our experience how easy 
is the yoke and how light the burden. We must 
not only approach Christ (that is what we so often 
content ourselves with doing), but must come to Him, 
if all stress and strain is to disappear out of our 
relations with Him. Only when Christ’s yoke is 
really taken, do we find how truly Christ suits 
the soul. 

But take the promise of the words, and go 
back to the struggle with self—to the effort at 
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making self submit—with an assurance that the 
soul finds itself, comes to its own, enters the 
world where it has longed to be, when once it 
makes its submission complete. Believe in, and 
look for, the sweetness of Christian experience— 
it cannot be missed by those who hear Christ’s 
word and take Christ’s way. Christ is no jailer, 
who shuts the soul away from the warm life and 
love whereof it wants to partake. He is the 
Deliverer, who says, “Go through that door, and 
though you may have to stoop to get through it, 
there is the broad, fair land beyond.” Christ’s 
yoke is easy, and His burden is light. Christ suits 
the soul. 


Ix 


CHRIST’S TREATMENT OF SINNERS 


‘‘This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” — 
LUKE xv. 2. 


T is one of the test questions in regard to any 
system which professes to deal with men and 
women as a whole—whether the system be social, 
educational, or religious—What has it got to say 
about the failures? Has it anything at all to say 
about them, or does it simply pass them by? 
And if it does in any manner address itself to 
them, does it do so hopefully, believing itself to 
have found the secret of their help and redemp- 
tion, or does it content itself with pitying words 
and sympathetic looks, not attempting any real 
correction of their lot? I say that any gospel— 
be it a gospel social, educational, or religious— 
has to be brought to the bar of such questions as 
these, and will be valued at a rate high or low 

according to the answer it gives, 
If we feel that among the failures we ourselves 
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find a place, the inquiry multiplies its interest and 
importance tenfold. This gospel of Christ— 
dealing as it does with life on its moral and 
spiritual side, the side on which consciousness of 
failure is most pronounced in us all—what has it 
got to say about, and how does it deal with, the 
moral and spiritual failures of humanity? The 
“sinners” of the race—and inasmuch as among 
them we all in various degrees take rank, the 
question comes home to every one—what is its 
method in regard to them? What is the attitude 
it assumes toward that moral wrong which taints 
with its disease and burdens with its guilt every 
human soul? 

“This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them.” I want to see how by these words, 
spoken in such scorn by Christ’s foes, and yet 
so true, there is suggested Christ’s thought 
—and may one not add, therefore, God’s thought 
too—about humanity in its degradation, and 
the attitude towards it which God and Christ 
take up. 


First of all this emerges—that Christ makes 
humanity in its spiritual failure the speczal object 
of His ministries. The sfeczal object of His 
ministries—that is, He does not merely leave for 
the failures another chance, merely avoid, as it were, 
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slamming the door against them, but concentrates 
upon them the direct, positive energies of His 
grace, and holds their failure the central thing, the 
most important thing, in His view of the world. In 
His life, it was ever the morally outcast ones He 
sought: He not only permitted His robe to 
touch the degraded ones as He swept by, but He 
received sinners and ate with them; and in this 
discourse, which He speaks as His defence against 
the criticism of the Pharisees and the scribes, He 
claims that herein His spirit copies the spirit of 
God’s heaven; for “there shall be joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than ”—note 
the striking phrase—“ more than over ninety and 
nine righteous persons, which need no repentance.” 
Humanity in its moral failure is the centre on 
which God and Christ concentrate themselves: 
the sinner does not only come in for a sort of 
overflow of grace which God and Christ have to 
spare after other things have been done: he is 
with God and Christ the first consideration of all. 

The utmost that can be done by the best 
schemes of social progress human minds devise 
is to be as lenient to the individual failures as 
is consistent with the good of the race: the law 
of the survival of the fittest keeps its stern grip 
upon nations and communities of every order: 
it is not with a particular eye to those.in any 
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way set at disadvantage that society can make 
its arrangements or conduct its life: if it allows 
some little kindliness to flow over upon the 
halting and disabled ones after other things have 
been attended to, it has done all that it can do. 
If there is a little room left for the weak ones 
when the stronger have won their place, let them 
come in; but when all is said and done, they 
must take their chance. If any fragments be 
left over after the successful ones have partaken 
of their feast, let the failures have the broken 
meats thrown to them; but when all is said and 
done, they must take their chance. It is not, 
and cannot be, actually for the sake of the failures 
that society sets its machinery to work. First 
and foremost, there is the community, the nation, 
the race, whose destiny must be fulfilled, whatever 
may be involved for the unfortunate individual 
who is too weak to keep up with the rush; and 
it is on behalf of the capable, not of the invalids 
—on behalf of the alert, not of the crippled— 
that society adopts its programmes and sets its 
powers into play. 

With God, and with the Christ whom He sent 
to reveal what manner of spirit He is of, it is 
not so. This Christ made the spirituatly lapsed 
ones, the moral lepers, of that space of earth 
whereon He walked the centre round which circled 
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all His thought and towards which moved all 
the effort of His grace. This God—since the 
spirit of the Christ does but show out the spirit 
that dwells in Him—this God would have no 
contentment if there stood before Him at last a 
perfected race which had been perfected only by 
the dropping out of the imperfect. He has not 
arranged, as it were, that when the cycles of 
time are past He shall be able to behold all 
things and to declare that they are very good 
—but without, in His arranging, having any 
remembrance of the souls unfitted for place in 
a universe where all is good, souls that would 
have to be lost and cast away before the day of 
glorious consummation dawned. Nay, He is not 
satisfied, even—if this Christ represent Him truly 
—with keeping open the opportunity of return 
into the spiritual ranks for those who have fallen 
away, with leaving them a chance of restoration 
if they should care to step into the spiritual 
advance again. This God and this Christ make 
it the first object of their ministries that the 
moral and spiritual failures shall be set into 
contact with a spiritual force adequate for their 
strengthening and their cure. It is with the 
failures in view that all God’s arrangements, if 
one may say so, are made, and all God’s pro- 
grammes drawn up. “ This man receiveth sinners, 
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and eateth with them.” This Christ, and the 
God from whom He came—it is scarcely too 
strong a phrase in which to tell the marvellous 
gospel—exist for those who in a Christ-ordered 
and God-ordered universe, could scarcely hope to 
find standing-room at all. It is on these that 
there is concentrated, as though for the time 
being there were no thought but of them, the 
activities that God and Christ put forth. 

To say that God’s grace has left us still an 
opportunity of spiritual recovery does not exhaust 
the sweetness of the gospel with which we are 
blest. Fix the difference in your minds between 
leaving another chance for the spiritual failures 
and /iving for the spiritual failures ; and remember 
that it is the second grace which, through all 
these days and years, God and Christ show forth. 
God has no conception of a redeemed universe 
except one which you and I help to make up; 
and He does not draw out a scheme of a heaven 
to be wherein we may find a place if we will, 
and rest therewith content; and it is on these 
individual souls of ours, not upon a final glory 
of all things in which our souls may or may 
not have part, that His thought and care are 
bent. The ideal of God and Christ is not a 
redeemed universe alone, from which this or that 
life may be absent: it is a universe in which 
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every single life shall be redeemed; and it is 
with that end before them that the persistent 
endeavours of their grace are made. God does 
not build the great palace, and then, having set 
open all the doors, remain heedless as to how 
many of the rooms go unoccupied after all. It 
is for the individual soul He cares; and our 
souls in their sinfulness He faces, not simply 
with another chance, but with His pressing 
appeals, with ministries shaped and adjusted to 
what they are. We shall live our lives to the 
end (and there is surely a deepening gospel in 
the thought) confronted by a God and a Christ 
who, just because we are ranked among the 
sinners, count us as their chiefest care. 


I pass now to this, as the second idea involved 
in Christ’s treatment of humanity’s outcast ones. 
“This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them”—then Christ believes that in all men 
there dwells something which can respond to a 
Spiritual quickening impulse. For if Christ did 
not stint His ministries, neither, on the other 
hand, would He have wasted them; and He held, 
therefore — since He thus devoted Himself to 
those whom common judgment doomed—that 
there remained possibilities of a perfected re- 
demption even in the worst. 
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The serene hopefulness of the Christ, although 
a thing seldom noticed, and a thing which is 
perhaps liable to drop into the background of 
our thought, because there are so many other 
points about Christ’s life which for the moment 
tend to obscure it, is nevertheless one of the 
most decided elements in His consciousness. 
Faith in man’s power of leaping up and out to 
meet His inspiration He never lost: humanity 
was proclaiming its shame with loud tongue all 
round about Him, but He overheard the better 
voices of promise which whispered feebly down 
in the depths of human hearts; nor, though 
Christ was fully alive to the power of sin, did 
He ever say a word to indicate that the matter 
was a hopeless one, on which effort would be 
spent in vain. This Christ, whom human sin 
drove to a cross, thought not that He was wasting 
His ministries on sinfulness so extreme. As 
to human possibilities, He knew not even a 
momentary despair; and, right as we are in 
insisting on the supreme importance of man’s 
faith in Christ, something needs also to be said 
about Christ’s faith in man. 

We may take it as a corrective of too low views 
about ourselves and about the spiritual possi- 
bilities within our reach. What is the loftiest 
spiritual hope we cherish? To be not quite shut 
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out from the heaven of good—to find at least 
standing-room just within its gates, even though 
it be only at great distance we behold its King in 
His beauty—to walk round the outskirts of the 
holy place where are gathered the saints of God, 
thankful for permission to cast a glance upon 
them unrebuked? Is that all? Sainthood, holi- 
ness, the measure of the stature of a perfect man, 
spirits purged of all dross and hearts washed 
white—do we include these things when we count 
over the richness of our heritage? Or do we 
fancy we read this upon our natures, written there 
by the hand of fate—“I may, through the infinite 
mercifulness of God, escape from the lowest abyss 
of all, climb a step or two out of the horrible pit 
and out of the miry clay; but that height where 
the stainless sunlight is, and where are assembled 
the spirits of just men made perfect, is beyond my 
hope to reach.” That is what Christ, looking 
upon the hearts of men, and knowing them 
altogether, reads upon not a single one. “ This 
man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them ”— 
He would not have begun that familiarity had 
He not known that it might be continued, and 
transfigured into a true spiritual fellowship, for 
evermore. He believes that in each one lives 
some ability to respond to the uplifting and 
redeeming ministries He brings, an ability which 
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no fires of evil have consumed and no waves of 
sinfulness wholly drowned. Let us believe of 
ourselves as He believes of us. With man, keen- 
ness of moral vision, understanding of the human 
heart, realisation of humanity’s present, creates 
despair of humanity’s future—how are you ever 
going to make an angel out of this creature that 
grovels in the mud? With Christ, before whom 
the majesty of holiness was unveiled as never 
before any other it has been, to whom the corrup- 
tion of human nature was revealed in all its 
hideousness as to no other it has been shown— | 
with Christ such a question never arose. The 
Holiest of all had the most living hope for the 
worst. And to Christ’s trust for us our hearts 
should respond, refusing to despair of themselves 
inasmuch as He despaired of none, and measuring 
their own spiritual possibilities in the light of the 
fact that not even on the publicans and sinners 
did He think His ministries poured out for nought. 
Over-against the reckoning of what we are, sad as 
it well may be, let us set Christ’s reckoning of 
what sinners may become. 


I set this for the last suggestion which comes 
out of Christ’s association with the degraded ones. 
“This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them ”—Christ believed, then, that in contact 
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with spiritual perfectness lay the sinner’s hope. 
The darkened heart and the soiled nature and the 
lame, deformed humanity found their best impulse 
in having near them the contrast of a Christ. 

For always, though Christ mixed with the 
morally fallen, He mixed with them not as one 
who sought to hide the measureless difference 
between Himself and them, but as one who 
pressed it home upon their apprehension by every 
action and every word and every tone: round 
about Him hung ceaselessly an air of spiritual 
uniqueness which He never permitted to be un- 
seen. Indeed, it is one of the most marvellous 
testimonies to Christ’s absolute separateness from 
the ranks of men, that He could thus walk upon 
the levels where the lowest lay, and yet keep 
quite unimpaired that impression of perfectness 
which ever proceeded forth from Him upon those 
He met. Your great man forfeits something of 
reverence if he stays too long and too familiarly 
at the side of those smaller than he. Christ, with 
the crowd of sinful ones thronging upon Him, 
preserved always—and meant to do so—that 
atmosphere of spiritual greatness which made it 
impossible for any one to touch even the hem of 
His garment except with awe. Whatever else 
He veiled from human sight, His spiritual 
grandeur, at any rate, He caused changelessly to 
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pour its glory forth; and His method was ever to 
make sin, even while He dealt kindly with it, be 
thrilled with the contrast of the sinlessness He 
showed. 

The soul that would attain to its best must not 
fear—must seek rather—to appreciate and dwell 
with the contrast of a perfect Christ. The more 
we realise how far separated from us He is, the 
nearer to us and the more powerfully upon us 
will His morally elevating ministries come. One 
of the most real reasons why the spiritual impulse 
obtains to-day so feeble a sway in the hearts of 
men lies, I believe, in this——that everything 
possible is said and reiterated again and again 
whereby the distance between common humanity 
and Christ can be made to appear less, and hardly 
ever a word emphasised whereby the contrast, 
which is really high as the heaven and broad as 
the earth and deep as the sea, between humanity 
and Christ would be forced upon human thought. 
Oh! the modern tendency is all the other way, I 
know! They are everlastingly drawing pictures 
of the Christ in which the mere outward frame, as 
it were—wherein He was one of us—is correctly 
given, but wherefrom all sign of that inner light 
of infinite holiness—which stamps Him as coming 
from a world we never saw—has been left out ; 
and the loud-mouthed demagogues are ever 
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proclaiming that most grotesque of all modern 
gospels, that Christ was a working man, forsooth ; 
and anything and everything that can make us 
fancy He was not so different from us after all 
is repeated and repeated with a delight—which 
would be ludicrous if it were not so pitiful—in 
dragging down this wonderful sun out of its sky. 
I do not marvel that souls which have belittled 
their Christ have no aspiration for themselves. 
It was not as one who was not so far removed 
from them after all that Christ walked among the 
sinners of His day; and these people who claim 
Him as their fellow instead of bending low 
before Him would not, I know, have courage to 
play their poor, paltry tricks nor speak so lightly 
of the Lord’s anointed did His bodily presence, 
with the spiritual glory which once shone through 
it, appear upon our streets. This Christ went 
among the sinners, received them and ate with 
them, with the purpose, notwithstanding all His 
tender, yearning love, of forcing home upon them 
how between Him and them there was a great gulf 
fixed. For He knew that, precisely as they under- 
stood that, would spiritual aspiration and spiritual 
impulse be born. “ This man receiveth sinners, 
and eateth with them.” Read in the words the 
love they suggest, by all means; but read also in 
them, as you remember what Christ was, how His 
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sacred dignity, if one may put it so, was kept 
always at its full stretch, how when nearest to 
man through touch and look and voice, He was 
still immeasurably far from man in all that made 
the very essence of His life—read also in them 
this other truth, that Christ held the sight of a 
contrasted perfectness to be the best hope for sin. 
And we, would we rise out of the sinfulness that 
holds us, must carry with us the consciousness, 
not alone of how near Christ comes and how low 
He stoops, but of how far away—how far—even 
as He touches us—He stays. Shame may be 
transformed into a step on which we rise from 
our dead selves to higher things; and to wake the 
shame wherein lies, not moral stupor and hopeless- 
ness, but eager impulse and heavenward desire, 
set the fallen sinner and the perfect Christ face 
to face. 

So dealt this great Redeemer with the 
sinners He came to redeem—choosing them as 
the main object of His care, believing unfalter- 
ingly that they had power to respond to the 
touch He laid upon their hearts, holding that His 
own perfectness was before all else the thing on 
which their shamed souls must gaze. So deals 
He with earth’s sinners still. So to be dealt 
with must earth’s sinners submit—abandoning 
themselves to, and using, the yearning care He 
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offers, believing in themselves as He believes in 
them, keeping eyes fixed upon the holy glory 
that shines through Him as He draws near, even 
though it scorch them into scarce bearable shame. 
And thus it will not be in vain that the perfect 
Christ comes down to the low levels where the 
sinners lie. 


Xx 


POSSESSING THE SOUL 


**T say unto you, that unto every one that hath shall be given ; 
but: from him that hath not, even that which he hath shall be taken 
away from him.”—LUKE xix. 26. 


[5 that really the principle on which judgment 
will be based? At a first hearing, it sounds 
unfair. Why should more be given to him who 
already owns a great deal, and everything be 
taken away from him who has only a little? A 
judge who decided matters after that fashion in 
the courts of earth would be charged, and rightly, 
with tyranny and caprice: can that which is 
unfair among men be fair with God, or what the 
world would reckon injustice become strict equity 
in heaven? How could Christ declare that these 
words embody the programme which God will 
follow when men stand before Him to receive the 
due reward of their works? 
Well, let us look into the matter, making sure, 
at any rate, that we rightly comprehend the 
127 
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principle and the law involved. We may find, 
perhaps, that, notwithstanding its sound of harsh- 
ness, the text only proclaims an inevitable law 
which not even God could set aside, and a law 
whose fairness even those that are doomed by it 
must at last admit. 


First of all, let us change a word of the text 
in at any rate two of the places where it occurs, 
and read “ possesseth” instead of “hath.” (We 
are to bear in mind, of course, that the text 
stands at the end of the parable of the pounds, 
and that the pound entrusted by this nobleman 
to each of his servants represents the spiritual 
element of our natures, the soul, entrusted by 
God to us all.) Now read “unto every one that 
possesseth shall be given; but from him that 
possesseth not, even that which he hath shall be 
taken away from him.” You can appreciate 
the distinction between mere “having” and 
“possessing,” can you not? When you get down 
to the depths of things, there are leagues of 
distance between the two words. We may have 
the soul without fossessimg it, just as we may 
have all manner of things without possessing 
them. Every one as a soul: not every one 
possesses it. We do not always possess the 
things we call our possessions. Sometimes we 
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do but have them. To have anything may only 
mean that if you were going to draw up a 
catalogue of your properties, you would set it 
down among the rest: to possess anything means 
to put it to use, to cultivate it, to make the most 
of it, to exercise it, to live in it, to identify our- 
selves with it. The miser “as his hoard; but, 
for all the close grip his hands would keep upon 
it did any one attempt to filch it from him, he 
does not possess it. He sets it to no use—brings 
out none of the possibilities that are hidden in it. 
Many of the things which people imagine they 
possess do but lie about, so to say, on the floor 
of their life—things unexercised and unemployed, 
contributing nothing to life after all. To possess 
is another and a greater matter than to have. 

I once heard Dr. Robertson Nicoll—though 
he was speaking on a totally different topic— 
illustrate the matter thus. Imagine a man of 
wealth collecting a magnificent library for his 
house, because a house, to be adequately furnished, 
must have its books: he appoints a librarian to 
guard and manage the library—*“at a small 
salary,” as Dr. Nicoll quaintly added; and, while 
the man who would call himself the owner is 
content to enter his library now and again fora 
moment, the librarian, finding his keenest delight 
in commerce with the great minds whose impres- 
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sion the books retain, lives there, knows all the 
secrets of the place, is at home among the 
treasures ranged upon the shelves. Who pos- 
sesses the library? Not the man who, if you 
asked him, would say, “All this is mine,” but 
the poorer man who reaches to the heart of the 
books. The owner as the library: the librarian 
possesses it. And so with all things—so with the 
spiritual element of our natures—so with the 
soul: it is possible to have without possessing ; 
and there are some who, did they speak true, 
would be compelled to say that, while there is 
doubtless a soul hanging about them somewhere, 
they have not explored or exercised it, never, as 
it were, met it face to face. It would need to be 
set down in a catalogue of the things they ave; 
but a possession of theirs it has never been, 


Now, bringing with us whatever light that idea 
can offer, let us come back to the text and take 
in its first phrase once more. “Unto every one 
that hath shall be given.” “Unto every one who 
possesses—teally possesses—his soul, who has ex- 
plored and trained and cultivated it, the fulness 
of spiritual life, with all its blessedness, shall be 
given in the end.” A complete union between 
God and man will be possible, in that day when 
man sees God as He is, to those—and to those 
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alone—who have made themselves ready for it 
by “possessing” their souls. 

What, in its essence, will be the judgment we 
all must face? What will the matter really come 
to, when the Lord who has been hidden from the 
sight of His servants for so long calls them before 
Him that He may know how they have dealt 
with that which He committed to their charge? 
Whenever the great crisis of judgment comes, 
and whatever may be the precise form it takes, 
in its essence it will be the test of spiritual faculty 
in us—it will be the fuller revelation of God ap- 
pealing to the spiritual capacity, to the soul, in 
us—it will be the proving of us as to whether we 
really possess enough soul to receive and appre- 
ciate that perfected communion with God’s life 
in which alone man’s life can find its perfected 
destiny and its perfected joy. We need not care 
to pry into details; and we may admit unhesitat- 
ingly that all the pictures man’s imagination can 
draw of the great day whereon we render account 
unto God are only symbols of a reality quite 
beyond our knowledge; and no man knoweth 
the day or the hour; but if there is one truth 
about our future spiritual history in which we may 
believe with unfaltering assurance, it is this—that 
somehow the full revelation of God, in His holi- 
ness, in His glory, in all that He is and in all 
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that He can be to the creatures He has made, 
will break upon us at last, and test the degree 
in which we have really “ possessed ”—-exercised, 
developed, made the most of—our souls. Then 
to him who possesseth shall be given: to him 
who has bent himself, whatever in material matters 
it may have cost him, to keep divine tendencies 
and heavenward movements and sacred affinities 
as the dominant elements in his character, the 
open revelation of God shall be the crown and 
completing of what has been begun; and to his 
prepared nature God’s unveiling of Himself will 
come as an awaited and welcome delight. He 
has “possessed” his soul; and to him shall be 
given. 

So true religion must be cultivation of the 
spiritual faculty in us—taking a stronger grip 
upon the spiritual elements in our nature, so 
that we may more perfectly possess them, and 
more successfully draw them out and establish 
them, lest they prove too weak to bear the un- 
veiled God-revelation by which they will be 
judged. How much of our religion has been 
that—a real culture and development of the soul ? 
Do we in truth “possess” our souls any more 
to-day than when our religious life began? Are 
they better trained, more fixedly set, more pro- 
minent, if I may so put it, among all the things 
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that make our life, than they used to be? Are 
we securing any affinity between the spiritual in 
us and the spiritual that is to be revealed? Will 
the fulness of spiritual life be given to us for our 
share at last? Is there growing in us a soul 
which will, when the testing-time arrives, be 
strong enough to bear and to take the fulness of 
spiritual life? We must be coming more and 
more into possession of our souls if aught is to be 
given. Do not think—for unfortunately there is 
so much religious language which gives colour to 
the idea and support to the delusion—do not 
think that we can sit down and “ make arrange- 
ments” against a coming judgment, as a house- 
holder may lock and bolt and bar his door and 
leave it, confident that the thief will not be able 
to force his way, That is not it. It is not a 
matter of making arrangements so that judg- 
ment shall not get at us: it is a matter of 
self-preparation, of soul-culture, so that the 
revelation of God which might be a terror shall 
be a delight. And that is a task which must 
through the succession of days and years be 
carried on—a thing not accomplished once for 
all, but a thing that comes nearer and nearer to 
accomplishment through time, till eternity tests 
what time has done. See to it that religion 
means for us the fuller possession—the com- 
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pleter education, drawing out, exercise—of the 
soul, 

And to cultivate the soul—to make it in truth 
a possession of ours—is not a thing that has any 
mystery about it to daunt us. Does not any 
faculty, through practice, grow enlarged and 
appreciative, able to welcome new _ revela- 
tions as they come? You practise the artistic 
faculty until it becomes at home with beauties 
of painting and sculpture which made no appeal 
to it before: you practise the literary faculty 
until the masterpieces of literary art touch and 
grip and feed it. Practise the soul until it grows 
at home with the greater revelations of God, let 
them come when and how they may; for unto us 
is this grace given, that God’s largest self-revela- 
tion may flash out upon us at last as the one 
thing our practised souls desire. Aspire, and the 
fullest vision of Himself that God can make will 
come as a glad answer to your aspiration—bend 
_yourself with persistent earnestness towards God 
wherever you find Him, in. the revelation of 
nature, in the revelation of conscience, in the 
revelation of Jesus Christ—keep the soul quick 
and active in its efforts to press more closely and 
to see more clearly and to cling more fast—and 
the last and greatest revelation will prove to be, 
not a judgment, but a most sweet grace. Practise 
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the soul, and it will grow ready for its God. 
Practise the soul, and you will come into pos- 
session of a soul which even before God’s great 
testings shall not be afraid. Unto him that 
possesses — really possesses —his soul, shall be 
given. 


But there is the other phrase, embodying the 
converse truth, in the text; and that needs to be 
coupled with this in our memories in order that 
the whole message may be received. “ From him 
that hath not”—-from him who possesses not his 
soul, who does not make it a real possession— 
“even that which he hath shall be taken away 
from him.” He who only “as his soul, who only 
lets it lie, as it were, as a piece of unused furniture 
among the elements of his life, will lose it: 
through his neglect of it, it dies; and he will find, 
when the perfect revelation shines forth to test 
and judge him, that there is nothing in him to 
which the revelation can appeal. He who has 
not cared nor troubled to “possess” the spiritual 
part of himself will find that all is gone out of 
him with which he could receive or respond to 
God. 

There are those who are making it impossible 
for God to confer fulness of life upon them or 
build any heaven round them: their nature, 
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because there has been no education of the soul, 
has lost or is losing its power to welcome and 
assimilate the spiritual blessedness, the spiritual 
life, the spiritual revelation, which is the one 
thing God brings with Him when He comes: that 
last and greatest showing forth of Himself, 
whereby in the end God will test the spiritual 
capacity of man, can come to them only as a 
sentence of deprivation, and not as the beginning 
of immortal joy. They have not possessed the 
soul, and the soul has been taken away from 
them by their own neglect. Never can God’s 
willingness fail; but man’s spiritual faculty may 
die; and God Himself is powerless before the 
spiritual suicide of man. And who can quarrel 
with the law, or hold that there is injustice in its 
working? You do not quarrel with the similar 
law which Nature strictly enforces through all the 
range of life she governs: why quarrel with it 
here? The faculty which is not really possessed 
by the being that has it is taken away. Listen 
to this from Drummond: “ There are certain 
burrowing animals—the mole for instance— 
which have taken to spending their lives beneath 
the surface of the ground. And Nature has 
_taken her revenge upon them in a thoroughly 
natural way—she has closed up their eyes. If 
they mean to live in darkness, she argues, eyes are 
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obviously a superfluous function. By neglecting 
them these animals made it clear they do not want 
them. And as one of Nature’s fixed principles 
is that nothing shall exist in vain, the eyes are 
presently taken away, or reduced to a rudimentary 
state. There are fishes also which have had to 
pay the same terrible forfeit for having made 
their abode in dark caverns where eyes can 
never be required.” Perfectly reasonable, is the 
verdict all would pass. Then is not this reason- 
able too—that he who does not really possess his 
soul shall find it decay? Awful as the judgment 
may be, yet in this matter, as in others, may one 
say, Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest 
against God? What would you have? And 
even they on whom this utterance of Christ’s 
falls as a threatening and a sentence must con- 
fess it to be equitable and fair. Let a man 
leave his soul unpossessed—and “that which he 
hath shall be taken away from him.” 


What remains but that we should make this 
law, which must endure though the heavens and 
the earth pass away—what remains but that we 
should make it work, not against us, but on our 
side? Gather up the dissipated energies, and ©» 
“possess” the soul. Bid depart the spiritual care- 
lessness which has ensnared us—which ensnares, 
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sad to say,so many who fancy that with them 
all is well—and make the most of the soul. Not 
in order that we may only ave it has God 
thrown it into our charge. In order that we may 
so train and quicken and enlarge it that the last 
great revelation of His judgment day may be 
only the crowning grace for which it has longed 
and waited—for that has He bestowed it. Be 
possessor of the soul; for to him that possesses 
shall be given, and from him who possesses not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath. 
And since with swift steps there approaches the 
day when God shall reveal Himself as He is to 
the soul, and the soul must reveal itself as it is 
to God, let the soul win all our care. Possess it! 
Only so shall the great day find us not quite 
unprepared to meet our God. 


—* 


XI 


LEADING OUT AND LEADING IN 


** And he brought us out from thence, that he might bring us 
in.”—DEUTERONOMY Vi. 23. 


UITE apart from the history to which they 
immediately belong, the words have a 

wider suggestion which comes home to us all in 
our life of to-day; and it is upon their general 
suggestion that I want our present thinking to be 
fixed. ‘He brought us out from thence, that he 
might bring us in”—that is what God is always 
doing through all the change of life, taking us 
out of one set of circumstances where we have 
been dwelling in order to introduce us to another 
set of circumstances where we may find a better 
home. All the changes of our experience may 
lead to some definite result which is gain: God 
only brings us out in order that He may bring us 
in; and amid all the variations of life which 


puzzle us there runs, for those who have the true — 


spirit in them, a straight line of advance. Chance 
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and change are not allowed to play with us. 
Change, though we understand it not, is ever 
God’s minister. We are never compelled to pass 
out at one door without having another door into 
a better resting-place thrown open for our feet. 
Let us learn the lesson and remember. 


But the lesson begins with the statement that 

God sometimes brings us out, disturbs us when 
we would like to be left at our ease, upsets 
arrangements which we fancy ought to endure. 
God believes in change for the good of His 
children’s souls; and He knows that the best 
thing He can do for our moral and spiritual 
health is to make us move now and again out of 
conditions of life in which we would have liked to 
settle down. All that we look upon as a de- 
rangement and perhaps a spoiling of our life— 
the intrusion of sorrow into our paradise of 
delight, the failure of our hopeful calculations to 
work out as we expected, the emptying of our 
treasuries and the fading of the flowers of happi- 
ness we loved the best—all is God bringing us 
out for the sake of better things to be, God 
bidding us be up and moving because this is not 
al our rest. Change of that sort is not a thing we 
welcome; but it is one of God’s ministering 


angels, and one among those He employs the most, 
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There are times when we feel that we would like 
to settle down: there has come upon us some 
happy conjunction of circumstances, and it is not 
likely, we fancy, that time can have anything 
better in store: did life remain just as it is, we 
could be content: we have reached the summit 
of the mountain where we say it is good for us to 
be, and we would fain pitch our tabernacles there. 
Now and again, amid all the fevered striving and 
noisy restlessness and wearing strain of our 
common living, there chances an hour which it 
seems some kindly spirit must have specially 
arranged for us, in which the warmth of comfort 
encloses us, and the peace which we have been 
seeking for so long draws near. If only this 
could go on!—we say wistfully. If only there 
were no more change to fear! If only the hand 
of Fate were not going to be dropped upon our 
shoulder presently, and we be led out on paths 
we do not know! Or, if those times of entire 
satisfaction seldom or never come—if we are 
never able to say of any set of life’s conditions 
that they leave nothing for us to desire—there 
are at any rate for all of us some things from 
which, if we could, we would refuse to be brought 
out. This friendship, this possession, this delight . 
—from these, at least, let the touch of ee 


keep off! It must be loss, and loss ba oe 
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if I am severed from these! If I must be led 
out from this land where I am dwelling—if much 
of the scene is doomed to change—let me at 
least take these with me into the new land, 
whatever it may be! Amid all the changes I 
cannot escape, let these—the best-loved elements 
of my life—remain! The change which is a 
bringing out—the change which is a relinquish- 
ing of that to which hand and heart are clinging 
—that change we take as an enemy, and in no 
wise as a friend. ; 
Yet God, of set purpose, and at the dictate of 
His love and care for us, brings us out. He 
knows that any land, pleasant and fair soever as 
it may be, becomes a land of bondage to us if 
we stay there too long. Unrecognised perhaps 
as the danger may be by ourselves, the soul drops 
to sleep except as we are kept moving through 
ever-changing scenes that stir us. From the 
drowsy warmth of comfort God brings us out 
to where the icy winds of what we call distress 
blow upon us—from the conditions which make 
life a garden of fair flowers He flings us into 
other conditions which make life like a desert 
lying waste and bare; and all because change, 
».» even although change be loss, is the indispensable 
minister for the quickening and stirring and 
keeping at full consciousness of the sluggish 
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soul. And we need, in ordering our thoughts of 
life and life’s conditions, to take the bringing 
out to which we have so often to submit as a 
direct ministry, with a direct purpose in it, from 
the God who knows us and our need. _Life’s 
change—the change which, judged by ll 
common standards, is a change for the worse— 
is itself a testimony that we have not been 
forgotten of the Lord. 

When the changes come, therefore—when God 
brings us out—it is not backward upon the land 
we leave that we ought to fix our gaze, but 
forward to the land into which we are going 
to be led. Never is memory, regretful memory, 
to be permitted to paralyse us. Never are we 
to suppose that all the best is behind, and that 
all the joy open to us henceforth is the joy of 
remembering vanished joy. That might be so 
had it been some hostile spirit that has overturned 
our paradise for us; but if change be itself a 
direct ministry of God, it is onward that we must 
look and strain when we stand at the point of 
change. Whatever of good we have known under 
the conditions which have been broken up, there 
must be other conditions of good which we have 
never imagined—foolish, then, to grasp at the 


phantoms of what has been and to miss the F 


realities that approach! Remember always that 
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God uses change as one of His direct and frequent 
ministries. Not seldom does God set Himself to 
bring out His children from the land wherein they 
dwell. 


But then the lesson passes on to a further 
suggestion, The bringing out is only a prelude, 
a preface, to a very definite bringing in. “He 
brought us out from thence, that he might bring 
usin.” And the ring of the phrase suggests a 
definite and unalterable law. Every change of 
experience—even all those changes which we fear, 
and which we, in the weakness of our faith, do 
not expect to more than survive—every change 
of our experience is a positive addition to our 
life’s good, if within us the true spirit dwells. Our 
idea of life is not to be that God saves for usa 
certain amount of good out of the ruin which 
life's sad changes work, but that in every change 
He is actually offering for our taking an added 
and positive good. Each bringing out is really 
a bringing in. Each movement God compels us 
to take is a movement into a greater good than 
the good we leave, 

Every one of lifes changes an enrichment, 
though it appear at first sight to mark a loss— 
very change an actual advance toward the perfect 
good for us—whose faith has ever stretched so 
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high? What does our faith come to, in the 
last resort? Something like this. On the whole 
—when the final account is made up between 
what we have gained through life and what we 
have lost—it is on the right side that the balance 
will lie: God is strong enough to ensure that. 
Here are various forces taking a hand in the 
management of our life’s affairs, some making for 
our enrichment and some for our impoverishment, 
some for our blessing and some for our hurt—and 
God will see to it that the adverse forces do not get 
it all their own way. And, as for all that does 
slip through our fingers—as for all that fate and 
circumstance compel us to surrender—for all that 
God will give us compensation when at last He 
has taken us out of the grasp of fate and circum- 
stance into His own. Our feeling is almost that 
two warring powers order our experience between 
them—-God being indeed the stronger of the two, 
but not ruling alone. And the perfect life to 
which we look forward beyond is going to be 
perfect because a great deal of this life will be 
forgotten or made up for, not because each 
change this life has known has been itself a step 
toward perfectness. Our hope is that through 
the love and strengthening of God we shall 


manage to survive the changes of our earthly — 


days, and that, though we be often brought out 
10 
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from our resting-places and cut adrift from the 
homes where we would like to stay, we shall not 
really lose ourselves at last. God will save some- 
thing for us out of the clutches of cruel fate. 

It is not a sufficiently daring flight for faith 
to take. How far short it falls of the conception 
of a definite law of inevitable good—a law 
worked out through change after change and 
failing at not a single point! Every bringing 
out is a bringing in; and each overturning of 
life’s conditions must, whatever the first ap- 
pearance may be, result in gain. Make faith’s 
voice ring more bravely. Believe in this steadfast, 
steady movement of the soul as life brings 
change on change. Believe that every removing 
of life from good, though it seem to be a removing 
from good to evil, is really a removing from good 
to greater good. Believe that we are coming 
out, when all life’s change is past, not simply as 
survivors, battered and wounded and_ scarred, 
whom God has just saved before it was too 
late, but as having found an actual addition to 
our heritage in each change that seemed to bea 
foe. The destiny to which we are shaping will 
not be a destiny which has had something sub- 
tracted from its possible greatness, and out of 


» which God has preserved the remainder for us to 


enjoy. God does not provide good for us zm spite 
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of these changes which appear so sad, but ¢hrough 
them ; and it is always a change for the better we 
are called upon to make. Change is always an 
offer, not a loss. It is an opportunity, not a 
deprivation. When we fear it, we are running 
away from a smile upon the face of God. For 
every change which befalls is God saying to us, 
“You have exhausted the good of that land— 
now leave that behind, and step into some better 
land across the border-line.’ And faith should 
seize upon this certainty as the food with which 
it sustains its strength and heat—that to the true 
spirit every shifting of life’s boundaries, every 
transformation of life’s conditions, means an adding 
to life’s total sum of good. God does not, I say, 
save a certain amount of good for us out of the 
ruin life’s change has wrought. Change itself 
means that God is at the very moment of change 
providing for the soul a better habitation than 
the one it leaves, Every bringing out is also a 
bringing in. 


But the lesson offers for its last suggestion this 
—that change becomes a source of good to us 
only on condition that we allow ourselves to be 
divinely led. That is, it is only as we form our 
life’s hopes and ideals under the inspiration of. 
God, and make it our heart’s desire that life shall 
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realise only those hopes and ideals which God 
Himself has inspired, that change becomes 
powerless to take anything away and is compelled 
to give. It is with committal of ourselves and of 
our hopes to God, so that He may master and 
make true both us and our hopes—it is thus that 
we must step from one experience to the next, 
and thus that we must face each successive break- 
up of the conditions of our living, else our passing 
out from one good may not mean the passing into 
another, and life’s changes may be no advance to 
the soul’s promised land. The surrender of one 
delight means the attainment of another to those 
who permit themselves to be divinely led. Our 
ideals must be of heavenly birth, if they are to 
find in all experience that which makes them 
grow towards fulfilment. 

That must be remembered, for it is through 
forgetfulness of it that so often, when we are led 
—or, as we think, driven—out of one rest we fail 
to find ourselves brought into another, and wander 
like lost and forsaken and homeless ones through 
the dark, void spaces of life. It is just at the 
hour when change sets in and the old conditions 
are broken up, and we begin to find that cherished 
things must leave us and that we must leave the 


_. things we have cherished—it is just then that our 


own lower, tainted ideals are apt to assert them- 
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selves—it is just then, when we most need hopes 
and ideals inspired from above to save us, that we 
give ourselves over most readily to hopes and 
ideals not from above. And so the larger good 
which was meant to follow on the loss of the 
smaller good is missed. We go out, but we are 
not brought in. Something that we would have 
liked to keep is disturbed from its place; and in 
the first sense of loss we grow selfish and murmur- 
ing, and selfishly judge our life by our own selfish 
ideals rather than by God’s. We are compelled, 
just when we fancied we had reached a pleasant 
resting-place, to strike our tents and go forth; 
and the very disturbance which God intended to 
speak to us of better lands we were to find drives 
us to complaint because we must leave the land 
where we would fain have stayed. So among the 
changes we are lost. Let the soul shape its ideals 
—let us decide what it is we want life to bring us 
—in God’s presence, with the light of God’s look 
falling upon us and shaming away every poor and 
paltry and selfish thought, with God’s will adjust- 
ing our wills to itself, with God’s heart communi- 
cating to our hearts its own holy passion. To 
ideals so shaped, born thus within us as God’s 
presence and influence creates them, all life’s 
changes will bring a fuller completion, and every. 
passing away of ours from what seemed a good 
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will only mean that we have taken a further step 
ahead. For the only hope and desire that can 
possess the soul which receives its hopes and 
desires from God is the hope and desire after 
that holiness whereof God Himself is made, the 
hope and desire of being perfect as the Father in 
heaven is perfect; and for the soul so possessed 
every condition and experience of life becomes 
sacramental, ministering to it the holiness on 
which its hope and desire are fixed. Whoso is 
willing indeed to be divinely led will find himself, 
if he be brought out of a land which was fair to 
him, brought at once into a land that is fairer still: 
everywhere, let the scene shift and change as it 
will, his heart will be at home and at rest because 
it is not severed from the God who is its all in 
all; and each touch of change upon him will but 
mark a further stage of his journey toward that 
perfect land of perfect good which God is sworn 
to give. 

Have no fear of change, if only it be out of 
God and God’s spirit that life’s ideals are born. 
When God calls to tell us that the time is come 
for our going out from the place where we have 
been contentedly dwelling, let us be ready and 
willing, however sweet it may have been to be 
there; for He will bring us out that He may 
bring us in, When the old conditions break up, 
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it is only, if we be true-hearted, for better things 
to be. And the faithful children of God may 
know, when God brings them out, that they do 
not go forth as strangers and. wanderers into 
desert realms, but that the God who brings them 
out brings them in straightway to a better rest— 
that in its turn giving place to a rest yet better 
—so that at each visitation of change they do but 
pitch their moving tents a little nearer home. 


XIT 


THE CHRIST IN THE CHRISTIAN 


“‘ Vet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me: and 
that life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which 
is in the Son of God.” —GALATIANS ii, 20. 


HIS is one of those great Bible statements 
which are apt to appear too great to be 

taken exactly as they stand, and which we accord- 
ingly proceed to whittle down and to empty of 
their complete significance. It is no small thing 
for. this apostle to say that he is so intimately 
related with Christ, so entirely bound up with and 
lost in Christ, that it is no longer he that lives, 
but Christ that liveth in him. Paul cannot have 
quite meant it, surely! Surely it is just his 
emphatic way of saying that Christ had done and 
was still doing a great deal for him, that Christ 
was the One of whom he thought the most and 
whom he loved the best! Surely he exaggerates 
a little, in order to impress upon the minds of his 
readers the fact that Christ and Christ’s gospel 
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and Christ’s salvation are the most important 
things in all the world! Taken literally, the 
statement is so difficult to grasp. “I live; and 
yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” “I 
have actually lost my own individuality in Christ ” 
—that is what it comes to, Is that really what 
Paul had done, and is that really what the 
Christian disciple of these modern days is to aim 
at doing? Does the apostle really mean what 
he says? 

He does mean exactly what he says. These 
phrases give a precise statement of Paul’s ideas 
concerning the relation between the disciple and 
his Lord. That Paul’s own experience did not 
always touch these heights, is of course true; for 
one sets over-against this passage other passages 
wherein the apostle declares how the sin that 
still dwelt in him interrupted and spoilt this utter 
identification of himself with Christ which con- 
stituted his ideal; but that it was his ideal, there 
is no manner of doubt. And since it was his 
ideal, it should also be ours. And I want us to 
get some conception of it, to take it as the regu- 
lative ideal for our Christian life. Paul meant 
what he said. 


Note, then, the apostle’s conception of the true 
relation between the Christian and the Christ. 
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“T live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” That is, he has absolutely sunk and lost 
his own personality in Christ—or at least that is 
what he wants to do; and the Christian disciple, 
if he follow Paul’s instruction and example, will 
take it as his chief aim, not to be anything 
himself or to become anything himself or to do 
anything upon himself, but simply to identify 
himself with Christ in such wise that he may 
have no thought or will which is not Christ’s own. 
The Christian method is not to take anything 
Jrom Christ whereby one may get on better—it 
is to lose ourself zz Christ. The whole Christian 
secret lies in letting Christ’s life and personality 
take the place of ours. 

Christ does not come to us to help us in 
making something out of ourselves. He comes 
to invite us to give up the attempt at making 
anything out of ourselves: He invites us to 
change our whole method, and, instead of trying | 
to be good and to do good, to make ourselves 
one with Him, so that He in us may be and do 
all the things we cannot be and do. That is the 
way in which, once Christ takes the moral and 
spiritual problem of life into His charge, He 
would have it attacked and conquered. Christ 
comes, not to enable us to do ourselves what we 
could not do before, but to absorb our lives, so 
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to say, into His own, so that in that union His 
doing is substituted for ours. And we do not 
understand Christ rightly until we allow Him so 
to draw us into Himself, and until we take it as 
our aim that it shall be no longer we that live 
but He that liveth in us. What is Christ’s 
treatment of these moral natures of ours, so 
incompetent, so palsied, as they are, so far from 
having any wings with which to dare the flight 
to the far heights of Good, that they can only 
stagger feebly along even the gentle ascents that 
lead just a little way up from the lowest levels of 
all? What is Christ going to do with them? 
He is going—if we let Him have His way—He 
is going, not merely to reach out a hand and 
touch those poor natures of ours with healing 
touch, and then to bid them try again with better 
hope and chance of achieving something great, 
but He is going to wrap up those natures of ours 
in His own, to hide our mind and heart and will 
in His own, to bury us deep down within Him- 
self, so that we shall be in very truth a part of 
Him—that is how He is going to get over the 
moral difficulty of the situation in His own 
triumphant fashion! And we do not understand 
Christ rightly until we thus let ourselves go into 
Him—deep down into Him—and until we take 
it as our aim that it shall be no longer we that 
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live, but He that liveth in us. Christ is not the 
spiritual physician who administers to the soul 
some medicine whereby it gathers a little strength 
for its high endeavours once more; and He is 
not the spiritual instructor who brings to the 
soul a larger equipment of wisdom which it may 
put to use in its quest of the Good; and He does 
not simply enable us to perform more success- 
fully all those spiritual enterprises in which we 
have so lamentably failed without Him. He 
comes to us as the One who wants to substitute 
His own will for ours, His own power for our 
poor imitations and shadows of power, His own 
personality for ours—He comes as the One who 
is Himself to take the place of the self in us. 
And to that coming of His, and to the offer 
involved therein, the soul must make the right 
and fitting response, and must say, “I will seek 
to lose myself in Thee. Henceforth it shall be 
no longer I that live, but Thou that livest in me.” 
The Christian disciple is to reach to his perfecting 
by taking the indirect road round to perfecting 
—though of course it is the shortest road, ay, 
the only road, after all—the road which reaches 
perfecting by aiming, not straight at perfecting, 
but at identification with Christ. That was 
Christ’s revelation as this apostle had apprehended 
it. The Christian secret, as Paul knew it in his 
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own mind and was striving to realise it in his 
own experience, lay in letting Christ’s life and 
personality literally take the place of his own. 

In one sense, it is this, I suppose, that makes 
the difficulty of Christianity. The one thing that 
man is always aiming at is to greaten and make 
successful the self in him. He wants to do 
things himself—and if Christ only came to show 
man how to do great things, how the palpitating, 
ambitious hearts of men would cling to Him, how 
the ringing voices would acclaim Him! Man 
sets up his ideals, and wants to force himself 
along the high and climbing road that leads to 
them, and will welcome anything that will give him 
a push upward, so long as it may still be his own 
feet that traverse the ascent and bring him to the 
top. But that is not Christianity. Man sees, 
afar off, across the waste of waters that lie 
between him and the moral haven where he 
would be, the lights kindled from the torch of the 
perfect Good; and he will be grateful if some 
one will spread before him a chart marked with 
all the rocks and currents of the course, so long 
as he is allowed himself to steer his vessel into 
port. But that is not Christianity. Christ does 
not merely give the push uphill — does not 
merely teach the steersman how to avoid the 
rocks, “Surrender yourself to Me—unto Me— 
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so you shall find yourself at the mountain-top 
and in harbour, although no glory and praise for 
reaching there shall be yours.” Not always an 
easy thing for the soul to receive. Indeed, I 
think Paul, active, strenuous, eager as he was— 
ceaselessly wanting to be at something, zealous to 
keep the minutest law, a Hebrew of the Hebrews 
—did not lightly bring himself to this. But he 
had learnt the lesson, as every soul that would 
really know the utmost of Christianity must 
learn it. “I live; and yet no longer I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” It is the only fitting 
response to the Christ who says, “I am the Way, 
and the Truth, and the Life.” 


But now, over-against that Pauline concep- 
tion of the relation between the Christian and 
the Christ, set the current conceptions of that 
relation, the common experiences of that rela- 
tion, and see how different they are. How 
far do we—even in our moments of supreme 
Christian experience, even in the moments when 
we are lifted quite off the commonplace plane of 
our spiritual living and touch the exceptional— 
how far do we get towards this ideal of Paul’s? 
How far do we get towards it? How far do 
we remain from it, even at our best ?—would, I 
think, be a more pertinent inquiry. “I live; 
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and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” It 
rings in our ears like a cadence from some hymn 
sung on notes too high for us. Our voices 
cannot take that range and compass—we shall 
have to wait till the apostle comes far down the 
scale again, before we can add our notes to his. 
The difficulty is that there are many degrees 
of relation with Christ, short of this one, which 
are true enough and valuable enough in their 
way.; and we content ourselves with the partial, 
less fully developed relations, resting in the 
spiritual inspiration and help they bring. We 
are the better, undoubtedly, for even an imperfect 
relation with Christ, so that it be genuine and 
earnestly cherished in the spirit’s love; but even 
a genuine relation with Christ becomes a snare 
to the soul when it prevents the soul from seeking 
a higher relation still. What are the things we 
could truly say about our Christ-relationships ? 
We love Christ, of course. Well, but love may 
be of many degrees; and love may reach to a 
pitch of almost consuming intensity, and yet leave 
him who loves Christ unidentified with the Christ 
whom he loves—still, so to say, master and 
maker of his own being and his own life, and 
therefore not lost in Christ as the apostle desired 
to be lost in Him. We trust Christ, of course. 
Well, but we may have a perfect and unfaltering 
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faith that Christ has secured all good for us, that 
He will permit no hurt to befall us, that through 
all life’s storms He will save us from wreck and 
at last bring us into the desired haven—we may 
have faith in all that, and yet remain makers 
and managers of our own life, not having yielded 
up the innermost seat of personality in us to the 
occupancy of Christ. That is not identifying 
ourselves with Christ: it is still we that live. 
We imitate Christ, of course. Well, but the very 
phrase seems almost to imply that we are 
outside the Christ we seek to imitate: you can 
only imitate some one separate from yourself: and 
I sometimes think that if the Christian Church 
understood things better, it would talk more 
about surrender to Christ and less about imitating 
Christ, more about Christ Himself in us and less 
about Christ’s example to us. We may imitate 
Christ—but it is still we that live. All these 
things are right and good, of course, so far as 
they go; but they do not come within measurable 
distance of Paul’s transcendent idea and ideal. 
Through our love to Christ, through our trust in 
Christ, through our imitation of Christ—through 
all the hundred inferior ways in which we may 
connect ourselves with Christ—we may spiritu- 
ally gain; but in all these lower relations we are 
taking something from Christ whereby we hope 
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to get on better ourselves, not losing ourselves 
im Christ that He may be all in all. And it is 
not until all these inferior relations between 
Christ and us are gathered up into and abolished 
in the supreme relation which makes His very 
personality take the place of ours—not until we 
step off even the very highest of these other 
relations and stand upon the platform of an 
absolute identification in heart and mind and 
will of ourselves with Christ—that the line of our 
experience runs parallel with Paul’s. Is it still 
we that live, or is it Christ that liveth in us? 
According to the answer given honestly to our 
own consciences and to Christ and to God, can 
we measure the height to which our Christian 
development has attained. 

And notice that the apostle does not mince 
words about a Christian experience which falls 
short of this. “ That life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by faith,” he says. Then any other 
life than this is not really a life of faith at all. 
Faith, in the New Testament usage of it, always 
means this dropping of self into Christ, this utter 
enfolding of the human personality by Christ’s 
own. We water down the great word and make 
it stand for all sorts of smaller things. If we 
really possess faith, we can say, at any rate in 
some degree, “It is no longer I that live, but 
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Christ that liveth in me.” And Paul says, “I do 
not make void the grace of God ”—then any life 
which does not aim at this intimate union is 
making void God’s grace. Remember that our 
incomplete relations with Christ mean a refusal 
to employ the grace God has offered to us in 
His Son. And we do well to survey our own 
spiritual history, to reckon up our present Christian 
status, and ascertain whether this great conception 
of the apostle’s has ever come even dimly into 
our mental view, and has ever taken possession 
even feebly of our heart’s desires. For against 
these ringing tones of Paul’s aspiration I fear 
that much of our utterance, if it truly revealed 
our secret thought and emotion, would sound 
uninspired and dull, like some feeble scraping 
upon one poor string against a deep, rich organ- 
swell. 


How much larger are the possibilities of 
spiritual attainment opened to us in Paul’s 
suggested relation with Christ than the utmost 
possibilities realisable through our imperfect 
relations with Christ, it is easy to see. If Christ 
live in us, then the whole question becomes one 
of what He can do, not of what our poor powers 
can achieve: so far as Christ can use these 
natures of ours, when they are wholly surrendered 
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to Him, to express His own, so far we can be 
what Heis; and by turning away from the effort 
at making something of ourselves, we open up 
the vaster prospect of what Christ can make of 
us. What is Christ Himself? If He live in us, 
then, so far as it is possible to our finite and 
limited natures, that is what we shall be. I said 
that the true Christian disciple must give up the 
idea of perfecting his own manhood; and it was 
not to help him in doing that that Christ came. 
Yet a full perfecting of manhood is precisely the 
thing that Christ came and comes to provide; for 
if it be no longer we that live, but Christ that 
liveth in us, His perfectness will be transferred to 
the manhood which has transferred itself into Him. 
Our imperfect relations with Christ—our loving, 
our trusting, our imitating, all our dealings with 
Christ that keep us still separate from Him, 
outside of Him—all these leave us still with the 
same old problems to solve, the same old battles 
to fight, somewhat better equipped, it may be, for 
the solving of the problems and the fighting of 
the battles through the measure of grace which 
even our imperfect relations with Christ have 
secured, but still with the old burden resting upon 
us and the old task of realising impossible ideals. 
If Christ live in us, there are no impossible ideals ! 
How can any ideal be impossible to Him? We 
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in Him and Hein us—that is the union that is 
brought about by real faith, by real believing— 
and well may we say that all things are possible 
to him that believeth! You get out of Christ, if 
I may venture to put it so, all that is in Him for 
the spiritualising and perfecting of manhood when 
you let His personality take the place of yours— 
and you do not get all out of Him in any other 
way. Our partial relations with Christ leave so 
much of Christ unused. We cover only just a 
small fraction of His grace with our feeble grasps. 
With all our love and all our trust and all our 
imitating, we only, as it were, let the shadow of 
His inspiration fall upon us instead of assimilating 
the substance of it into our life and reproducing 
it in Christianised character and souls remade out 
of diviner stuff. But we master all our own 
spiritual problems—we realise experimentally all 
that Christ can do in His own—we find our 
cramped and stunted natures expanding and 
growing to the full measure of the stature of a 
perfect man—we leap over all the limits which 
hedged in our spiritual possibilities before—as we 
come near to saying with the apostle, “I live; 
and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

Of course the whole thing depends on the real 
livingness of Christ to-day. If Christ is only a 
memory to us—only a historical figure that 
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passed once, grand in moral stature and sublime 
in moral example—across the world’s stage—all 
this is meaningless talk. A dead Christ cannot 
live in us. But if Christ be here—if it be true 
that through all the ages it has been given to 
Him to have life in Himself—if even while I 
speak He is here throwing open His heart’s door 
to our entrance, pleading with us to throw open 
our hearts’ doors to His—if He can unite Himself 
with us, heart with heart, thought with thought, 
will with will, till His personality folds close round 
ours—then the experience which the apostle sug- 
gests may become our own. Do we believe in 
the livingness of Christ? Then let it be no 
longer we that live, but Christ that liveth in us, 
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‘¢ But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with 
them when Jesus came.”—JOHN xx. 24. 


T is a shallow estimate of Thomas which 
simply puts him down as the sceptic of the 
apostolic party, and sees in the condition of his 
mind nothing else than a refusal to accept alleged 
facts without the evidence of sense. A sceptic, 
indeed, in the ordinary signification of the word, 
he assuredly was not: there is no indication 
that he had been examining, from the purely 
intellectual standpoint, the possibility of such 
an appearance of Christ as his colleagues de- 
clared themselves to have seen; and his hasty 
utterance, “ Except I shall see in his hands the 
print of the nails, and put my finger into the 
print of the nails, and put my hand into his 
side, I will not believe”—that hasty utterance 
of his was flashed forth, not from a doubting 


mind, but from an overburdened heart, so charged 
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with sadness that it could not open to the offered 
joy. Asa matter of fact, Thomas did believe, at 
the next visitation of Christ, without doing any 
of those things which he now declared to be 
essential preliminaries to his return to faith. He 
was not the sceptic in the intellectual sense. His 
mind had little or nothing to do with the words 
of doubt he spoke. 

What was he, then? He was aman to whom 
the realities of Christly communion had become 
unreal because he had not seized upon all his 
opportunities of proving their reality and their 
truth, “Thomas ... was not with them when 
Jesus came ”—and he ought to have been with 
them, and by not being with them he had 
deepened that sense of illusion in his former 
thoughts about Christ which, if he had been with 
them, would have been relieved. The possi- 
bilities of Christly communion grew hazy and 
unreal to him, not because he had reasoned about 
them and had been conducted by his reasoning to 
the conclusion that a Christly communion could not 
be, but because he had secluded himself when a 
Christly communion might have been enjoyed. 

So he is a representative man to a degree which, 
if we look upon him merely as the sceptic, he 
would not approach. Comparatively few reason, 
and disbelieve as the result of their reasoning: 
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many neglect their opportunities, and come 
consequently to hold unreal the experiences 
which they have allowed themselves to miss. 
And it is from Thomas as representing that type 
of negligent soul—the soul which does not keep 
itself ever ready for what Christ has to give, and 
comes in consequence to fancy that such giving 
cannot be—that our thought is to set out. 


“Thomas .. . was not with them when Jesus 
came.” And during those moments of his 
absence he was becoming unfit to realise the 
fact that the lost Christ was found, the 
vanished Christ reappearing to those who 
mourned Him. His questioning about the 
possibility of a Christly revelation had its start 
in his seclusion from the place where Christ, if 
the revelation were given at all, would most 
assuredly be met. To use every opportunity of 
discovering the Christ should have been adopted 
as his chief concern: to exhaust all the. possi- 
bilities that offered any chance of restoring him 
to Christ and Christ to him should have been the 
determination of his heart; and the only right 
course for him to take was to discipline the 
violence of his grief, which drove him into loneli- 
ness, to associate himself with the circle of those 


.. who shared his sorrow, since to that circle, if 
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anywhere, the risen Christ would come _ back. 
He was not with them: he did not set himself, 
so to say, to use every chance. 

It is thus that we begin the process of making 
Christ and Christ’s ministries and Christ’s revela- 
tions unreal to ourselves—by not concentrating 
ourselves, as on the one prize of life, upon the aim 
of meeting with the Christ whenever and wherever 
He is to be met, by not determining to seize upon 
every spiritual chance. We know what Christ’s 
name stands for: we have heard of all the 
revelations of Himself He is prepared to give, 
and of all the exalting and redeeming influences 
which upon our souls the revelations would bring 
to bear; but we content ourselves with vaguely 
hoping that these things will find us, and with 
vainly mourning when they appear to find us 
not; and we do not make it the first business 
of life and the primary consecration of strength 
to find them. Our meetings with Christ and 
with all the benedictions gathered up in Him 
are so largely accidental things, as it were: they 
lie, at any rate, away from the main enterprise 
of our days. As Thomas was absorbed in his 
sorrow, and turned aside from it as though for 
a casual moment to the place where he should 
have made his home, so have we our thousand 
absorptions through which we now and again 
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just make a gap whereby we hope Christ will 
come in. We do but slip aside occasionally 
into the holy realms where we should have been 
all the while. Christ’s self-revelation finds no 
ever- prepared receptiveness in us: the mind 
moves round its many interests, and the com- 
munion of our life with Christ’s obtains no more 
than one turn among all the rest: changelessly 
offering Himself to us as He may be, we are 
absent-minded and unready-hearted and laggard 
through and through in our attitude towards 
Him; and we—spite of sincere feeling about 
Him and a real general desire to know Him 
and to be drawn near—we, the complete natures 
of us, are not there when Jesus comes. We are 
but seldom open to receive Him who opens 
Himself and all that is in Him to us. Even if 
every movement of ours by which we seek to 
set ourselves close to Him availed, and were not 
impaired in its effect by the slowness and faltering- 
ness our many hours of negligence impart, even 
then we should only be receiving a few crumbs 
from His great feast, some scattered drops of 
His great showers of bliss. There would still 
remain all those many comings of His which 
have not found us ready. Christ is ever making 
opportunities for us: we do but infrequently 
make opportunities for Him. 
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I want to say, before passing on to the 
inevitable result of this negligence of our spiritual 
chances, that it may co-exist with very deep and 
very sincere emotion about Christ. Thomas 
was possessed, evidently, by a regret for his 
Master—his dead Master, as he feared—that 
tore at his very heart; and one remembers how, 
when once Christ announced His intention of 
again going into Judza, where not long before 
the Jews had sought to stone Him, the passion 
of devotedness in this same Thomas had con- 
strained him to say, “Let us also go, that we 
may die with him.” Emotion of the sincerest 
type, love that clung fast, reverence that bowed 
itself in humble consecration at the feet of this 
wondrous Lord—all these had been in this man 
and would in all probability have shown them- 
selves in this man still, once he were set before 
Christ’s living face; but side by side with the 
deep feeling which was in itself so worthy was 
the practical listlessness which kept this man 
from the speedy meeting with his Lord wherein 
the deep feeling would have grown content. We 
may have true feelings towards Christ, without 
spending all our activities upon securing the 
communion of Christ: our longing for Him may 
be sincere, and yet our effort after Him may not 
match our longing; and neither true feeling nor 
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sincere longing will make up for the absence of 
a girded resolve that wherever Christ may be 
seeking us, there we will be. To save ourselves 
from the clouding of our faith, to prevent the 
richness of Christly communion from becoming 
to us as a tale that is told, we need to begin 
from the practical level, to seize upon our every 
spiritual opportunity, to be always there when 
Jesus comes. 


For the inevitable consequence of practical 
neglect—to turn now to that—the inevitable 
consequence of practical neglect in the search 
for Christly communions is a sense of unreality 
in Christly communions. Whatever of scepticism 
there was in Thomas was scepticism of this type. 
Such a revelation of Christ as the other disciples 
claimed to have received was to him unreal— 
whatever might be the abstract possibility or 
impossibility of such a revelation being given— 
simply because he had cut himself off therefrom, 
What he had not experienced, what he had 
prevented himself from experiencing, stood in 
his thought as a thing that would not and could 
not befall. 

Our attitude towards many of the deeper 
experiences suggested out of the name of Christ 


is just this—not an attitude of reasoned disbelief 
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in them, for in a general, abstract manner we 
should not deny that to give those deeper ex- 
periences is within the compass of Christ’s power, 
but an attitude of non-expectancy, indicating 
that, whether or no those deeper experiences be 
in themselves possible, for us they are as if they 
did not exist. Into the general question whether 
in this way and in that Christ will reveal Himself 
to His disciples, we do not enter : all those 
mighty workings of His of which we have heard, 
all those wondrous elevations and ennoblings of 
character, all those sweet comfortings, all those 
marvellous graces which they say He is prepared 
to bestow out of Himself upon His disciples to 
make a life of Christian sainthood in them—all 
these things belong to another world than ours; 
and theoretically though we may let them pass, 
we are convinced that a perfect realisation of 
them belongs not to our plane of life. In that 
sense we will not believe. And the source of 
our disbelief has been in our practical neglect. 
We have kept ourselves at a distance from all 
these things; and now the distance between us 
and them has come to seem so entirely a part of 
the natural order of things that we cannot imagine 
it as swept away. The process is simple enough, 
if one thinks of it. “I have not known anything 


of these things, and therefore there cannot be | ~ 
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any relation between them and me: so far as 
I am concerned, for myself, I do not believe them 
to be.” And indeed, once we are brought to 
the starting-point of not knowing, and of refusing 
to rouse ourselves to know, anything about these 
things, the rest must follow on: it is precisely 
to that starting-point that we should never have 
come. What has been the process by which 
we have convinced ourselves that the supreme 
Christly revelations are not for us, that we shall 
have to be content with memories of Christ, with 
fragments of the grace which is declared to be 
ready in Him for sharing with His own? Just 
this. We were not there when He came; and 
because we did not meet Him, it has come to 
appear a practically impossible thing to us that 
His coming was for us or that He should come 
for us again. We draw, as it were, clear, sharp 
lines round about our own souls. Beyond those 
lines, for other souls, all these things about Christ 
may be true; and everywhere else He may appear 
and minister and speak as has been declared, 
But within these lines, for these souls of ours, in 
this region of our own special individuality, reality 
these things have none. We have never let them 
in that their reality might be proved; and then, 
because they have not come in and proved it, we 
pe _ take it as established that for us they are and 
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must ever be unreal, We hold them strange, 
and strange indeed they are; but their strange- 
ness is a strangeness with which we ourselves 
have clothed them, a strangeness which we our- 
selves have compelled them to wear. 

Of course it means a deadlock in Christian 
experience. We would like to have these fuller 
revelations of the Christ—how sorely we miss 
them in their absence no tongue could tell; 
and. they are there for our satisfying, brought 
near by the Christ whose delight it is to reveal 
Himself in His risen life and power: yet withal 
we have set a vagueness and an unreality upon 
those very things, clear and real as in themselves 
they are, which our souls desire. Practical 
listlessness in the search for Christly revelations 
the cause of uncertainty about Christly revelations 
—let us write the warning upon our hearts! 
“Except I shall see in his hands the print of 
the nails, and put my finger into the print 
of the nails, and put my hand into his side, I will 
not believe.” One almost waits for one of the 
listening disciples to make the obvious retort, 
“Very well, but if you want that, why were 
you not here?” All the large range of Christ’s 
ministries so hazy and undefined a thing to us, 
all the suggestions that seem to come forth 
from His name looking as if they might find 
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a place in some other world but not in ours— 
it is because when Christ has sought to minister, - 
when He has shot forth upon us His suggestions 
of grace, we were not there. We have not 
given ourselves to the high Christly experiences ; 
and now, finding that we lack them so, we 
say that it is because they have not given and 
cannot give themselves to us. 

The sense of unreality that clouds the supreme 
Christian experiences for us—the consciousness 
dwelling in us that, whatever be the abstract 
genuineness and truth of the great Christly 
revelations whereof our ears have heard, for our 
own souls they are not and never can be true— 
these things come from our repeated absences 
when Christ Himself has come to seek. It is 
not the exercise of the intellect, but the listless- 
ness of the heart, that is for the most of us 
at the bottom of that mistiness which invests 
the loftiest suggestions of Christian attainment. 
We have not been there when Jesus came, 


But one other word remains to say. We 
have made unreal for ourselves, by our neglect 
in seeking them, those: revelations and ministries 
of Christ which nevertheless we would give 
worlds to enjoy. Must it be left at that? 

=~ _ Having, as it were, brought the mists and fogs 
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into the soul, so that the glimmer of the highest 
Christly possibilities no longer shines hopefully 
through, must the befogged soul reconcile itself 
to its gloom, or can there be a recovery of day? 
A difficult question to answer, it may seem; 
for if we have settled it with ourselves that 
these transcendent revelations of the Christ do 
not exist for us, what use to tell ourselves to 
strive for them? If we think that for us this 
great sun cannot shine, what can it avail to 
say within ourselves, “ Let there be light!” ? 

Yet that is precisely what the soul must do. 
We would fain possess these glorious experiences 
the thought of which Christ’s name calls up, 
if only they were obtainable; and we have got 
it worked into the substance of our minds, 
through all those negligences and abstentions 
of ours which lie behind us, that by us they 
are not obtainable: the only way out of the 
deadlock, then, is for the soul to try an experi- 
ment, so to say, and seek for them spite of 
its sense of hopelessness in the seeking. So 
did Thomas, expecting for himself no restoration 
of communion with a living Christ, nevertheless 
take his place when the disciples were gathered 
together once more, forcing himself, -notwith- 
standing his sense of futility in the search, to 
take the measures whereby, if by any, the Christ 
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would be found. We must venture something, 
if anything is to be accomplished. The cure 
must take the same course as the disease: our 
communion with the Christ would never have 
failed us, had it not been for our absence when 
He came: it was on the practical side that 
the failure began: it is on the practical side 
that restoration must find its start. Whatever 
our conviction as to the uselessness, so far as 
we are concerned, of seeking for Christ’s supreme 
revelations or of striving to bring Christ’s supreme 
ministries into contact with our hearts, if we 
do but force ourselves, despite the burden of 
hopelessness, to seek and strive, we may and 
shall find ere long that our seeking and our 
striving has not been as vain as we supposed 
it was bound to be. Unable to persuade our- 
selves that the Christ is going to reveal Himself 
to us thus and thus, try the experiment of 
setting ourselves in the way whereby, if by 
any way, the revelation must come: even if 
we fancy that this Christ of perfect grace 
cannot join us, let us at least act as if we 
were looking for Him to come; and who knows 
what may chance? Ay, we know what will 
chance; and to those who, expecting little, still 
do their utmost to secure a meeting and a 


» communion with Him, the Christ will come, 
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surprising them with His sweet voice of bene- 
diction as He says, “ Peace be unto you.” 

Let it be our first business, then, to set 
ourselves in the way of the Christly revelations, 
be our expectation of enjoying them to the 
full great or small. Keep ever-open heart and 
ever-watching eye and a determination wakened 
that no chance shall be let slip. If by our 
negligence we have allowed ourselves to grow 
so befogged that we wonder whether the sun 
of Christly revelation has dropped out of the 
heavens for ever, look up to where the sun 
ought to be! And nothing else can chance 
but this—that our mist-enveloped earth and sky 
will be gloriously illumined by the sun’s strengthen- 
ing rays, and that we shall behold Him, the 
great Sun of Righteousness, rise upon us with 
healing in His wings. 


XIV 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
EXPERIENCE 


“¢ And he cried unto the Lord; and the Lord shewed him a tree, 
and he cast it into the waters, and the waters were made sweet.” — 
EXODUS xy. 25. 


EADING the account of the incident as a 
parable which has its application to our 

life and experience to-day, this is the suggestion 
it offers—that God wants us to find in His 
ministries something which will transform all life 
into actual sweetness for us. With so great a 
thirst within us for something that will satisfy, 
God wants to do something more than enable 
us to endure our thirst: with so much that has 
bitterness in it intruding itself upon us ever and 
again, God would have us win a greater victory 
than the victory of merely bearing the bitterness 
without complaint: His ordained programme for 
us is that thirst should be satisfied out of that 
which appears at first to mock it, that what in 
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the first instance presents itself to us as incurably 
bitter should be turned, through a secret magic 
He reveals, into sweetness unalloyed. As the 
Israelites found the waters which had repelled 
them becoming the source of refreshment to their 
parched and thirsty lips, so will those who em- 
ploy God’s secret find the experience which they 
scarcely knew how to bear becoming, not only 
bearable, but an actual delight. So let us read 
and apply the parable just now. God wants all 
life—let its earliest appearance be what it will— 
to be turned into a source of up-building and of 
satisfying ministry to us; and He will show us 
something to cast into life, so to say, by which 
the miracle may be wrought. 


The standing problem of our life reproduces 
the features of the difficulty which the Israelites 
had to face. The thirst they suffered would in 
itself have been bad enough; but, added to the 
thirst itself, was the fact of actual bitterness found 
in the water before them, and aggravating the 
hardship of their lot. In life, we carry with us 
the sense of instincts that call for satisfaction, 
the feeling that we want to make something, 
to gain something, for the entire completion of 
our manhood; and as if that were not sufficient 
to tax us to the uttermost, we are confronted 
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with a world which will not even leave us alone 
to work out our manhood’s completion, but which, 
through many a sad experience and through 
many an actual attack upon our strength, thrusts 
into our fate a bitterness with which somehow or 
other we have to deal. Desires for which a 
satisfaction to quiet them must be sought or 
made, within—a hard, relentless power of circum- 
stance which is ever intrusively interfering with 
us, without: so is our lot unkindly (as under 
our first impatient impulses we are inclined to 
say) shaped and ordained. 

Unkindly shaped and ordained does our lot 
indeed appear to be, in that it sets this two- 
fold problem before our bewildered gaze and 
bids us solve it; for either element of the problem 
would call for all the strength and skill with 
which the human heart could address itself 
thereto. Had we nothing to do but to satisfy 
and quench, by diligent labour and by sleepless 
effort, our thirst after something better than we 
possess and something worthier than we are, it 
would be for us a giant’s task: did we find 
ourselves set down before materials which were 
to be combined into shapes of fairness till an 
ideal life should be wrought out of them and 
our manhood should recognise itself to be com- 
plete, there would, with that burden the only 
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one upon our shoulders, be no time for idleness 
and no liberty to let ourselves even for a moment 
fall into ease; and even if there came no inter- 
ruptions, no assaults of sorrow, no intrusions of 
a hostile fate, to take us away from the toil 
of making or winning satisfaction for the thirsting 
instincts in our nature that call so earnestly to 
be supplied, we should need all our available 
intensity of effort and all the fulness of our 
power. To crown our natures with what they 
require to make them perfectly developed and 
wholly complete, is in itself a lifetime’s work. 
If the world left us alone to find out the secret 
of doing it, and we were as absolutely shut away 
from all aggressions of contrary fate as the 
anchorite in his cell is shut away from the sights 
and sounds of earth, our hands would be full 
as they could hold. Or, were there not this 
sense of unfinishedness within—had we only to 
deal with the drag of circumstance upon us and 
the angry thrust of circumstance against us, with 
nothing called for except the maintaining of 
our life as it is—that, too, would be a task for 
whose execution every resource of ours would 
need to come into play. To guard our life 
from having its peace destroyed or its quality 
impaired when fate in its cruelty ranges loss 
and pain and death against its defences—if that 
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were the whole of the demanded task—would 
be enough to use up all the powers of the heart. 
But to have both these great responsibilities 
laid upon our inadequately-furnished spirits— 
what a fate is that! These callings and cryings 
of the soul within for something that will be to 
it sweetness indeed—-we would shut ourselves 
up in the satisfying of these, and by searches 
for the living water, by spiritual culture and 
bending of the whole nature upward, would make 
the soul’s call and cry sink contentedly into 
peace! But from without comes the world’s 
interference, the bitterness of a fate which will 
not let us be; and we are compelled to deal, 
not only with the thirst within, but with the 
hostility without. As if the knowledge that 
these natures of ours, before they can be made 
entire, have so much to do and so far a stretch 
to grow—as if that were not enough, circum- 
stance makes its bitter streams to flow before us 
and compels us to drink; and the care which 
would not be too much to secure the perfecting 
of the life within, is drawn away to the hardship 
and sadness made for us by the world without. 
To satisfy our nature’s thirst, were we left alone 
to seek its satisfaction, would be enough: to 
guard ourselves against the assaults of hostility 
from circumstance as it comes and goes, would 
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be enough, were there nothing else to do; but 
the heaviness of our lot is that alike from with- 
out and from within comes the interference with 
our peace. The thirst whereof the spirit in its 
incompleteness is ever conscious is aggravated 
and intensified by the bitterness which unfriendly 
circumstance is ever manufacturing for it and 
compelling it to taste. 

God’s solution of the double difficulty for us 
is that the bitterness which circumstance makes 
is to be transformed into a sweetness which 
satisfies the soul’s thirst for perfecting, the soul’s 
aspiration after an ideal life. The bitterness, I 
say, actually transformed into a sweetness which 
satisfies the soul’s aspiration after an ideal life. 
This sense of incompleteness, arrested growth, 
stunted development, within us—and that is one 
thing which it takes all our skill to grapple with: 
this incessant intrusion of bitter, poisonous, cir- 
cumstance from without us—and that is another 
thing which requires a full equipment of power to 
meet: with dofk on our hands, what salvation 
can there be? And the remedy God would have 
us find in and draw from Him is the ability to 
make the outward circumstance forward the 
inward growth. With one touch of the magic 
we learn from Him, He wants us to make the 
two oppressions disappear. God does not find a 
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ministry which answers to the spirit’s need of 
fuller, richer life, and then leave us to face the 
bitterness of circumstance as an independent 
problem, so to say, whose solution is to be sought 
along other lines; and God does not, on the other 
hand, extract the poison from harmful circum- 
stance for us, and then, having set us free in that 
direction, expect us to attack the question of our 
spirit’s satisfying with the greater ardour and the 
better hope; but God reveals the way whereby 
the spirit may seize upon what seemed bitter and 
change the very poison of it into nourishment of 
the best. So many bitter streams flowing across 
our path of life whereof we want to escape the 
taste—so keen a thirst within us for the sweet, 
satisfying streams—and God’s word to us is that, 
if we take His secret, we may taste the bitter 
streams unfearing, and find them after all to be 
themselves the sweet waters for which we long. 


Before passing on to note what the secret is 
by which this transformation may be wrought, I 
want us to call to mind how it is with a smaller 
miracle we often content ourselves, how, even as 
we summon God’s ministries to our aid, we 
scarcely expect them to make life’s seeming 
bitterness assist in the actual satisfying of the 
soul. For few of us does it ever come to pass— 
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- for none of us does it always come to pass—that 
in our communion with God we light upon a 
secret spell sufficient wholly to reverse the effect 
upon us of what at first was crippling and heavy 
and thrilled with pain: if out of our communion 
with God we can extract something to prevent 
the harm of it going too deep or remaining too 
long, we hold ourselves to be amply blest; and 
yet such a mere alleviation of the bitter quality 
in our experience is far short of the ideal. Our 
hope and prayer is that we may be enabled to 
forget the bitterness, or, if that may not be, at 
any rate to bear it without being broken down: 
did we make full use of our possibilities, our hope 
and prayer would take a higher, wider range, and 
we should look for power to draw sweetness out 
of what had at first only bitterness to give. 
When, with life’s bitter-tasting streams flow- 
ing beside us, we simply turn aside from them, 
to lose the sense of their bitterness in drinking 
from streams of sacred thought and holy emotion 
which we call on God to set running for us, we 
are, although we may be comforting ourselves in 
measure, stopping short of the complete trans- 
formation which we ought to know. God is to 
be ever suggesting to us—so we take it—great 
hopes, inspiring visions of the far-off future, so 
making a sort of atonement to our spirits for the 
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bitterness of to-day: within a charmed circle of 
holy delight—a circle God is ceaselessly drawing 
around us—we will shut ourselves away, severing 
our spirits, so far as may be, from the bitter ex- 
periences outside: God will overcome the lingering 
taste of life’s bitter waters by leading us to streams 
of joy whereof we may drink. But the miracle 
should go further than that. Or, when we gird 
ourselves, under God’s inspiration, for a braver 
endurance, resolve that, let life thrust hardship 
upon us as it may, it shall bring no faltering into 
the tones and no paleness of fear upon the cheek, 
we are still, grand in its own way though such 
fortitude may be, short of the entire transforma- 
tion of hardship into delight which we ought to 
know. The miracle should go further than that. 
To take no harm from what appears harmful is 
not the best and highest fate: to win good from 
what appears as if it had nothing but harm to offer 
is the consummation ofall. But we rest satisfied 
if, with bitterness upon bitterness flooding over 
the path we travel, we can only forget its presence 
or endure its taste. 

Of course to rest satisfied so is no real dealing 
with the bitterness of experience at all. Certainly 
it is not to conquer it. Even if we can escape, 
through throwing ourselves into religious emotion 
or through a fortitude with which religious thought 
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may endow us, from receiving injury to the 
deepest constitution of us through the contact of 
life’s bitter things, still, if that be all, they are 
wasted so far as any real ministry is concerned, 
and if they take nothing away, give nothing 
either. And waste experiences—experiences 
which add nothing to the spirit’s possessions— 
there should not be. We want, not a secret 
which will enable us to pass by the bitter streams 
unheeding, or which, if we drink of them, will 
prevent the poison of their bitterness from doing 
us harm, but a secret which will endow us with 
power to extract, from the bitter streams them- 
selves, the delightsome satisfactions of the soul. 


How, then, is so great a transformation to be 
accomplished? What shall we, to employ terms 
borrowed from this incident of Israel’s history, 
throw into the bitter waters of experience in 
order to make them sweet? 

This—a new ideal of what we want and expect 
them to do for us, and that ideal an ideal of 
moral and spiritual discipline. When, finding the 
waters of Marah before us, we fling into them, as 
it were, our expectation of obtaining from them 
the spiritual bettering of our natures, that ex- 
pectation works its subtle chemistry upon the 
bitter streams, and the sweetness of a spiritual 
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bettering of our natures they are compelled to 
yield. There is not a single experience of life by 
which that sweetness can be denied, if we cast 
into it the transforming influence of a right desire. 
Our hope and wish is to be a hope and wish that 
out of all the fountains of experience which spring 
forth beside us the sweetness of a moral educative 
influence shall come, of a spiritual refining force 
whereby we shall be spiritually refined: for those 
who act on life’s bitter streams with such a hope 
and wish as that, their bitterness is turned into 
the sweetness for which they wish and hope; or, 
to quit metaphor for an instant, all life offers the 
delight of a spiritual training to those who ask it 
at life’s hand. So we come back to our problem, 
twofold and at the first appearance more than 
human strength could hope to grapple with 
successfully. This thirst after something we do 
not possess, this consuming ambition to be some- 
thing more and greater than we are, torturing us 
within—this unceasing, bewildering succession of 
bitternesses forced on us from without, bent 
apparently on taking from us that which we have 
rather than on bestowing more, not only failing 
to satisfy our nature’s thirst but bringing sickness 
on us as we stoop reluctantly to taste—how 
master both elements of the problem by any 
stroke of magic art? Thus. Have the one 
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desire, the one thirst, to which all experiences, 
be they bitter and unministering as they may to 
all other desires and all other thirsts, are compelled 
to offer sweet ministering, and so all is done; and 
the desire, the thirst, to which all experiences 
are compelled to minister even in their own 
despite, is the desire and thirst for moral and 
spiritual discipline, for the training of the moral 
and spiritual nature, for the up-building and con- 
solidating of the soul. Come to life with other 
desires, with less elevated ideals of what you want 
it to do for you, desires and ideals of happiness 
in the lower sense, of profit, of anything short of 
being made good, and to your mean desire it may 
and will make unsatisfying response: come to 
life with the desire and ideal of being morally and 
spiritually trained, developed, built up, enlarged, 
and all its response to you must be a response of 
sweetest, most satisfying delight. Life can play 
with and mock those who do not throw into its 
experiences the one right desire which masters 
them all: life’s streams and currents retain their 
bitterness until they are acted on by the ideal we 
fling into them as we approach them on our 
course; but life is responsive to those who ask 
the true thing from it, and is all sweetness to 
those who make it sweet by the chemistry of their 
worthy expectation and aspiration and hope. 
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Keep ever ready the true ideal of what you expect 
life to do for you; and, casting that ideal into the 
waters which promise to be bitter to the taste, the 
transformation of them into living waters of 
delight will without fail be wrought. 

And, however it may seem or sound, it is not 
an austere conception of things which bids us 
expect from life a moral and spiritual discipline, 
and that alone. What touch of austerity it seems 
to have comes only from the fact that we are so 
unaccustomed to embrace it for our own: per- 
vaded by the determination that this thirst—the 
thirst to be made good—is the thirst we will ask 
life to satisfy, the perfect harmony between the 
desire of our souls and the gifts of experience 
would, be sure of it, make all our days a joy; 
and though lofty such an ordering of our ex- 
pectation may be, it is gladsome as it is high. 
Our best joy would be to know that none of life’s 
waters will ever be able to disappoint us by 
offering aught of bitterness to our lips, because 
in our heart’s desire to be spiritually trained we 
carry the secret charm which will compel all 
bitterness to turn to sweet. 

Let us make the charm ready, therefore, before 
we go back to take up again our travelling to our 
promised land. Waters whereof, as we draw near 
them, we shall not care to drink, there will be 
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as there have been before: cast into them the 
right desire, the true expectation that to your 
thirst to be made good they will surely minister, 
and all their bitterness will vanish as before it 
has never done. If it be hard for our hearts, 
which lower desires and expectations so quickly 
absorb, to abandon themselves to this expectation 
and this desire, then let God show us the charm, 
as He showed it to the people’s leader here; and 
in His presence, learning again from Him what 
He wants life to do for us and what He wants us 
to draw from life, our expectation and our desire 
will be made right and pure. So will all the 
waters experience holds to our lips—even those 
from which they who do not know the secret 
shrink terror-struck away—be to us, who know 
and use the charmful magic God has taught, 
waters of healing and delight. 


13 


XV 


CHRIST’S AUTHORITY AND ITS 
BENEFICENT PURPOSE 


‘‘Ve did not choose me, but I chose you, and appointed you, 
that ye should go and bear fruit, and that your fruit should abide: 
that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, he may 
give it you.”—JOHN xv. 16. 


N the last hours and in the last words of His 
life Christ’s sacred dignity rises to its most 
majestic height. Just when we might expect 
that, with the suffering and the death so near, 
some of His kingliness would seem to pass away, 
He appears at His grandest and kingliest. There 
is something pervading these farewell utterances 
which reveals the greatness of Him who speaks 
them: the calm consciousness of power runs 
through them all; and although the hour of 
seeming humiliation is close at hand, Christ 
draws Himself up, as it were, to the full height of 
His royal and regal majesty as He turns to face 
it. He desires that when He is gone from His 
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claims shall be prominent in their thoughts about 
Him: among their last recollections of their 
Master is to stand—and not as the least of 
them—the recollection of Him in His wonderful 
grandeur as king: in spite of the dying and the 
Cross, in spite of the apparent failure and sadness 
amid which His life closed, they were to think 
within themselves, “Yes, but He was Master to 
the end: He spoke of His rule over us and of 
His’ claims upon us even to the last.” And so 
Christ speaks to them of His commandment— 
“This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another”: He sets Himself still in the foremost 
place in the disciples’ life—‘ Abide in me.” 
Although He passes from them in the humiliation 
of a shameful death, although to the casual 
observer He will seem to have most miserably 
failed, yet to them, at any rate, He will still be 
the crowned and sceptred King. Just before the 
last tragedy begins, He speaks with the greatest 
majesty that even He ever showed. 

The text shows, as so many other verses in 
these last discourses do, that Christ was asserting 
His authority and kingliness.s “Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you.” They were not to 
suppose, because their Master was taken from 
them by violent hands, that their allegiance to 
Him could be shaken off as if it had been the 
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passing fancy of an hour, or that they were free 
from Him when He was gone. “I chose you, 
and appointed you.” He would govern them 
still, even though their eyes saw Him no more. 
And I wish now to study these words, so that 
we may realise afresh the authority of Christ, 
and that He may stand in our thought, as He 
desired to stand in the thought of all His dis- 
ciples, as the majestic and ever-honourable King. 
In this verse Christ asserts His authority: then 
He indicates the purpose for which He exercises 
it; and then He tells the privilege which is given 
to those who yield to it. 


First, Christ asserts His authority. The re- 
cognition of Christ’s authority is to be the basis 
of discipleship. “I chose you”; and just because 
Christ chose them, and for no other reason 
primarily, they were His. We are to follow 
Christ simply because we have looked up and 
have seen Him beckoning to us to follow: not 
for any advantages that may result from obedience, 
but because He has the right to command us to 
obey, and has commanded, is our obedience to be 
yielded to Him: the only true surrender to Christ 
is in the last resort the surrender because we 
belong to Him, because He has the right of lord- 
ship over us and we have recognised the right. 
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“You are to be my disciples,” Christ says to 
every one, “not because, having thought over the 
matter and having calculated and reckoned it out, 
you decide to give yourself to Me, but just 
because I have summoned you. I have chosen 
you, and that should be reason enough.” 

But think how far even our best Christian 
experience often is from such a simple acknow- 
ledgment of Christ’s authority! How many of 
us gave ourselves to Him without caring what He 
would do with us, gave ourselves to Him just 
because He called and we were His? We sur- 
render because out of the various courses of life 
open to us, the life He rules seems to be the best : 
we surrender because we have chosen Him, not 
because He has cast the spell of His authority 
and power upon our hearts. Sometimes our dis- 
cipleship is a sort of refined utilitarianism. We 
need something, and Christ has something to 
give. Life is hard on us, and He promises to 
impart some secret which will smooth the hardness 
away. There is a mystery lying beyond life, and 
He offers to rob the mystery of all its terror for 
those who come to Him. Therefore we choose 
Him to be ours. Or sometimes our discipleship 
is a consequence of our recognition of Christ’s 
-moral beauty and sacred perfectness,a kind of 
refined sentimentalism. _Our hearts are drawn 
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towards Him by the sacred loveliness revealed in 
Him: we behold how He is the chief among ten 
thousand and the altogether lovely, and we desire 
to have some of that pure beauty pass upon us: 
so we choose Him. But though we may be 
sincere enough alike in the sense of need that 
drives us to Him and in the sense of His perfect- 
ness that draws us to Him, yet our discipleship is 
not wholly set upon the foundation which the 
Master Himself indicated as the true one until we 
forget everything except that His voice has spoken 
with authority and has bidden us follow, that 
His hand has touched us and sealed us for 
His own, and that therefore, and only therefore, 
we bow at His feet. “I chose you.” He has 
the right to command us, and we have only 
to obey. 

Now I want you to see—and here lies the 
immediate practical use of it—that only by thus 
basing our discipleship upon the acknowledgment 
of Christ’s authority can we ensure our persistence 
in discipleship. Follow Christ because He has 
something to give you, and you may leave Him 
some day: follow Him because He has the right 
to make you follow, and you will always follow. 
You turn to Him to-day when you are oppressed 
with the consciousness of need and helplessness, 
but it may chance that to-morrow the feeling of 
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necessity will pass away, and you forget the 
Christ who seemed so indispensable to you in 
your moment of weakness. You bow before 
Him now because the hardship of life or the fear 
of death make you long for a refuge where you 
can fling yourself for shelter; but soon, perhaps, 
the hardship may disappear and fortune may 
smile on you, and you may laugh at your former 
fears, and then it may be that, with the acute 
sense of helplessness gone, no other bond is left 
to bind you to your Lord. But if you have once 
beheld the Christ standing above you in all His 
great majesty, if you have once realised that He 
possesses an inalienable vzght to the service and 
submission of every created being, if you have 
once heard Him say, “I have chosen you,” and 
have answered in humble acknowledgment of the 
summons—then there is between you and Him a 
chain which can never be snapped. If Christ has 
authority over you, He will have it for ever. If 
the connection between you arise from you, from 
your necessities, your fears, your emotions, the 
connection may easily be severed with the quick 
changing of your mood; but if it arise from 
Him, from the right He possesses to com- 
mand you, then it can never be destroyed, since 
His authority and right and power remain un- 
changed through all the ages. Remember that 
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in authority He claims you, and the voice in 
which He tells you that He has chosen you will 
never fall silent, and you will be bound to Him 
for ever. 

So Christ asserts His authority. “Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you.” There is to be 
no balancing of advantages, and deciding whether 
we will or will not be His disciples according as 
the scale inclines this way or that: we are not 
to choose. There is to be simply the answer to 
His authoritative call: He chooses. He does 
not enter into competition with other masters for 
our allegiance, but stands over our life and tells 
us that He is King, and bids us sérve. “I 
chose you, and appointed you.” Review, there- 
fore, the grounds on which your discipleship is 
based, and ask yourself whether you have ever 
seen the Christ as He would have you see Him 
—as the sovereign Lord to whose beckoning 
you should immediately accede. Do you follow 
Him for what He promises to give, or because 
He has a right to your obedience? Are you a 
disciple because you have chosen Him, or because 
He chose you? However our discipleship may 
have begun, whatever may have been the con- 
straining motive power that first brought us to 
His feet, Christ desires that among the bonds 
which bind us to Him, this should not be 
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forgotten—our recognition of His authority and 
changeless right. “I chose you.” 


Then, next, Christ indicates the purpose for 
which He exercises His authority. “I chose 
you, and appointed you, that ye should go and 
bear fruit.” The exercise of authority becomes 
in Christ’s hands a means of life. He possesses 
and claims an authority absolute and unimpaired ; 
and when He puts it forth upon us, when we 
submit ourselves to it, our being grows rich in 
all the qualities of nobleness. He chooses us, 
not to use us as slaves with all the life crushed 
out of us, but that our manhood and womanhood 
should enlarge and expand—‘“that ye should 
go and bear fruit.” 

Try to call up before your minds for a moment 
the picture which was, I think, in the mind of 
Christ as He uttered these words, He saw 
around Him the little band of those whom He had 
called to His side that they might be the first 
recipients of what He had to bestow upon man. 
He fastened them to Himself, He wanted to 
fasten them to Himself, at any rate, by the right 
He had to claim them for His own. He saw, 
looking on into the immediate future, how, after 
He was gone, the thought of Him, the over- 
mastering influence of His memory, would make 
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new men of these followers, so that their lives 
could never be the same again as before they 
had known Him. He would rule them, and by 
His ruling of them they would bear fruit: they 
would come for the first time to realise the great 
possibilities that were hidden in life. Then, still 
further ahead, Christ must have beheld — and 
grand and glorious the vision must have been 
to Him in those dark hours of approaching death 
—how His name would be for all ages the sign 
of kingly majesty and authority to ever-widening 
circles of the human family, and how, wherever 
the name was known and honoured and the 
authority it signified submitted to, how there 
human life would grow fair and beautiful under 
His power, and would bear its noblest fruit. 
Looking forward to the multitudes who would 
own and obey Him, the Christ could say, “I 
have chosen all these, have summoned them in 
virtue of My kingly authority and power, chosen 
and appointed them, that they should go and 
bear fruit.” 

Christ knew that the authority He exercised 
would be a means of life. Human life would 
grow fair and fruitful under it. And it is just 
in this that the authority of Christ, though it is 
far more absolute than any other authority has 
ever been, is so entirely different from all others, 
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too, in the effects it brings about. Absolute 
authority nearly always—indeed, I might say 
quite always—depresses those over whom it is 
exercised, and makes them unfit for the noblest 
uses and missions of life: we look back upon 
the despotisms and tyrannies of history as upon 
the darkest experiences our race has known: 
when any man or any body of men have got 
unqualified power into their grasp, those who 
were subject to it have drooped, and failed to 
achieve anything worthy or great. Under the 
absolute authority of men the fairest flowers of 
human character and life fade and die. But it 
is one of the supreme glories of Christ that 
where He rules over manhood He builds up 
manhood, and the more absolute His rule is the 
worthier does manhood become. Though He 
will be King, He uses His kingship to refine 
and develop His obedient subjects. Though He 
is, one might say, the very despot over soul and 
heart, though His empire suffers no question, 
yet His despotism is the blessing, not the harm, 
of His servants and slaves. Recognise the 
authority of Christ, surrender to it, and then for 
the first time you realise what your life may be, 
since He chooses you and appoints you, not to 
crush you, but that your life may bear fruit! 
Make appeal to the experience of any one who 
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has submitted himself to the “choosing,” the 
authority, of the Christ, and you will find that it 
is so. Nay, do we not know ourselves that in 
the moments when we have most utterly sur- 
rendered ourselves to Him, that just in those 
moments we have felt life to be greatest and 
capable of the greatest things? As the Christ 
stands over us and we bow in lowliness before 
Him, the touch of His commanding spirit comes 
upon us and awakens all latent possibilities 
within us: like some creative miracle the authority 
we acknowledge in Him works on us to ennoble 
and lift us up; and the more complete our 
submission, the higher are we raised. Submit 
to other masteries, and you are humiliated and 
enslaved and crushed down: submit to His 
mastery—then, and then only, do you truly live. 
Authority, in the hands of Christ, is a means of 
life. He chooses us, and appoints us, that we 
should go and bear fruit. 

The possession of power is always a test of 
him who holds it. Set a man into a position of 
authority, and you can see what manner of man 
he is. The possession of authority tests him. 
And under that test Christ grows greater, We 
never understand Christ’s greatness fully until 
we submit ourselves unconditionally to Him: 
when we think about Him, admire Him at a 
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distance, we remain strange to His most wondrous 
secrets: only as we put ourselves in complete 
submissiveness at His feet, do we comprehend 
how glorious He can make our life to be. So 
He proves Himself to be divine. No man could 
ever hold power so despotic as the power He 
holds, and use it so beneficently. The very act 
of kingship by which He takes us under His 
rule is also the act of kindness by which He 
gives Himself to us, sends His own spirit 
through us, makes our life fair and great as 
His own. 

Think thus, then, of the relationship between 
the Christ and yourself. We are bound to 
Him, we saw, by our recognition of His 
authority. And He uses this authority to ennoble 
us, to make life fruitful and worthy. The more 
completely we give ourselves to it, the more 
entire our subjection, the more utterly we lose 
ourselves in Him so that all our being is His, so 
much the more do we attain the highest and best. 
Remember that He claims us, not to keep us 
down, but to raise us up. “I chose you, and 
appointed you, that ye should go and _ bear 
fruit.” 


Third, Christ tells the privilege which is given 
to those who yield to His authority. “That 
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whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my 
name, he may give it you.” Obedience to Christ’s 
authority is the gateway to spiritual privilege. 
Now it may seem that there is a somewhat 
abrupt transition here. The connection between 
the last phrase of the verse and what has gone 
before may at first sight be hardly apparent. 
Why, having spoken of “bearing fruit,” should 
Christ turn straightway to the quite different 
matter of successful prayer? And yet, if we look 
deeper, we shall see that in thus speaking of 
prayer which attains its object Christ was really 
rounding off the process of thought which lay under- 
neath the previous words, adding the last link in 
the chain of ideas He has been setting forth: In 
this way. “I chose you and appointed you ”—I, 
who come from the Father and represent the 
Father, claim you. “That ye should go and bear 
fruit ”—when you submit yourselves to My choos- 
ing and appointment, your life grows rich in the 
inspiration that flows from Mine, and becomes like 
Mine; and since My life is the Father’s, your life 
becomes like the Father’s too. And then, as your 
life grows like to God’s, the harmony of thought 
and feeling between you and Him will make you 
desire what He desires, and hope for what He 
wills, and thus everything you request shall be 
given you, “Whatsoever ye shall ask of the 
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Father in my name”—“in my name.” When we 
have submitted ourselves perfectly to the authority 
of Christ so that His life beats through us, then 
we can never know an unanswered prayer or feel 
an unsatisfied want, because every prayer will be 
His own inspiration within us, and His inspiration 
is the inspiration of God Himself—so that the. 
same God who answers the prayer is the God who 
inspires it also. When we ask anything in His 
name, anything that is suggested to our thought 
by our contact with Him, the prayer cannot fail. 

Do you seize upon what I mean? It is not, 
I think, very hard to understand. “That whatso- 
ever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, he 
may give it to you.” It does not mean that God 
as it were makes a bargain with us: the power of 
obtaining what we want is not given to us in 
return for our recognition of and obedience to the 
Christ; but by recognising and obeying Him 
our natures enter into similarity of sympathies 
with God’s, and thus His aims and will are ours, 
When we bear fruit through submitting ourselves 
to Christ’s choosing and appointment, our heart’s 
desires will be such as God Himself has set 
within us. 

Therefore, whenever we are oppressed by the 
sense of spiritual poverty, whenever we feel deep 
down in our souls the consciousness of unsatisfied 
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wants and restless aspirations, it shows that our 
discipleship has in some way got shifted from the 
right foundation, and that we are not in that com- 
plete submission to the Christ which enables us 
to share His life. Were we only bending in 
entire self-surrender before Him who has chosen 
us, all Heaven would be ours! We cannot have 
got low enough, else we should be lifted up to all 
sacred worlds of wealth, and have them given to 
us for our own! Did Christ, I wonder, look 
forward and see how His people would come short 
of the high ideals He set within their reach? . 
“That whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in 
my name, he may give it you”—and here are 
we, SO many years after that word was spoken as 
the charter of our spiritual rights, poverty-stricken 
in sacred things still, praying vainly still! Oh! 
let us get down low enough, make our surrender 
to our Master and Lord so complete that we may 
bear fruit and grow like Him; and then’He will 
Himself inspire our prayer, and it shall prevail ! 
When we are fully Christ’s, then all things are 
ours, since He raises those who give themselves to 
Him to His own lofty height, where they behold 
all the treasures and gifts of God lying at their 
feet. Recognise His authority, and He sends 
His life through you: let His life sweep through 
you, and your wishes and aims will be as His 
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own; and then you can never know the pang of 
an unsatisfied wish again. 

So Christ adds on the last link in His chain of 
thought. I wish we could every one take in the 
great sweep of it and see how much it means. 
Win your way to the highest sacred privileges by 
bearing the fruit of divine character and life; and 
you can do this by recognising and submitting to 
the absolute authority of the Christ. Let us hear 
Him say, “I chose you, and appointed you.” 
Let Him stand before our hearts as King and 
‘ Ruler. Let us bow before Him; and we shall 
find as we do so that He causes us to bear fruit, 
transfigures our manhood and womanhood into 
something of His own divineness. And then the 
Father cannot withhold anything from us, since 
our very longings and desires will be His own. 
With God in Christ, and with Christ in us, all 
shall be perfected into one, and whatsoever we 
shall ask of the Father in the sacred name, He 
will give it to us. 
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XVI 


THREE KINDS OF DISCIPLESHIP 


‘* And as they went in the way, a certain man said unto him, I 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And Jesus said unto 
him, The foxes have holes, and the birds of the heaven have nests ; 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. And he said 
unto another, Follow me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go 
and bury my father. But he said unto him, Leave the dead to bury 
their own dead; but go thou and publish abroad the kingdom of 
God. And another also said, I will follow thee, Lord; but first 
suffer me to bid farewell to them that are at my house, But Jesus 
said unto him, No man, having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” —LUKE ix. 57-62. 


T might be said that these three men are in 

a manner united within most of us—at 
least, that the differing spirits which governed 
them take turn in entering us and dictating the 
spiritual attitudes we assume. To see these three, 
as they variously bear themselves before the 
prospect of discipleship to Christ—all of them, be 
it noted, accepting discipleship more or less 
completely—is to see ourselves, as we, through 
our changing moods, bear ourselves before Christ’s 
call. Passing in review the spirit of each of them, 
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we do but behold, as in a mirror, the reflection of 
our own souls, and discern in one the spirit which 
yesterday was, and in another the spirit which 
to-day is, and in yet a third the spirit which 
to-morrow may be, manifested in us. And it is 
thus I want to look at these three, as discipleship 
beckoned to them, remembering that we look 
upon ourselves, as to us that same beckoning is 
revealed. 

The first one in the record faced discipleship 
with impulse, but without thought. The second 
faced discipleship with thought, but without 
impulse, The characterisation of the third we 
will look for as we pass on to him from the first 
two. 


The first of these three men faced discipleship 
with emotion, with impulse, with an eager readi- 
-ness which showed him to be deeply moved, but 
without thought. “I will follow thee whitherso- 
ever thou goest ”»—the warm zeal beats up its full, 
flooding waves within his breast, and he is carried 
up by them to this high level of resolve. But the 
Christ, reading the deeper secrets of the man’s 
nature, able, while seeing this enthusiasm wherein 
the man’s nature had grown so suddenly rich, to 
see also how in other things, equally necessary, 
the man’s nature was so poor, utters words which 
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are to prevent the man from rushing on too fast. 
“T will follow thee whithersoever thou goest ”— 
ah, but “the foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the heaven have nests; but the Son of man— 
whom you are professing yourself so ready to 
follow—hath not where to lay his head. You 
have not thought of that.” This enthusiast’s 
zeal, if it was to issue in a discipleship faithful 
and enduring, needed to be infused with and 
tempered by thought of what discipleship involved, 
of the demands it made upon the disciple’s nature, 
of the burden it laid upon the disciple’s heart. 
The discipleship of mere impulse is apt to take 
us not infrequently—the discipleship which has 
little thought or understanding either of itself or 
of the Christ to whose service it is vowed. Not 
seldom does the mood of religion, if the word 
may pass, seize upon the hearts of men: somehow 
there is communicated to them the unexplainable 
consciousness that in a life of Christian profession 
and Christian service there is a beauty and a 
fitness which must add immeasurably to life’s 
richness and worth: whether it be from the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of the moment round about 
them, from a stirring and an excitement felt by 
many and passing from others to them, that the 
impulse enters, or whether it be that in some 
quiet hour of the soul, as it lies receptive and 
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free, the impulse is born within, they feel the 
impulse and submit; and for the time, at least, 
- their zeal is as consuming, their devotion as flaw- 
less, as need be. “I will follow thee whitherso- 
ever thou goest”——-so does the newly-awakened 
emotion in them find its voice, But underneath 
it all lies so imperfect an understanding — if, 
indeed, any understanding at all — of what 
following means, of the real foundation whereon 
all following should be based, of the facts and 
commands and responsibilities which should make 
the furniture, so to say, of such a following as 
that to which they are pledged. They feel, but 
do not think: caught and held fast are they by 
the glamour of discipleship, by a vague sense that 
discipleship is the entirely fit condition of the 
human soul, but touched with any knowledge, 
any calm conviction, wherewith they could beat 
back all that would draw them away from their 
discipleship, they are not ; and although the feel- 
ing has been arrested and made to run in the 
channels of religion, the mind is free, leaving un- 
performed the part it ought to play in the govern- 
ment and ordering of the life. And it needs to 
be added, too, that this religion of purely 
emotional type may quite easily mistake itself for 
something else and something better, This 
hurrying disciple fancied, I doubt not, that he 
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knew about the conditions and meanings of 
discipleship all that there was to know: that the 
Master should hint at his having left out some of 
the most pressing conditions of the problem, was 
probably about the last thing for which he looked. 
The religion that is merely impulsive and 
emotional will always believe itself to have looked 
carefully round the whole field, when it will in 
reality only be looking upon some one particular 
point so intently that all else will be as though — 
it did not exist. The disciple dominated by 
thoughtless impulse will of course declare him- 
self to have certain convictions, and will repeat 
the phrases. embodying those convictions as 
earnestly as if the mind had wrestled through 
fevered hours to obtain them; but the mind itself 
has adopted those convictions at the prompting 
of impulse only, not as the result of its own clear, 
straightforwardly - accomplished toil. For the 
nature in which mere feeling occupies the throne, 
all else is retarded and spoilt more or less by the 
predominance which feeling has usurped. And 
thus we need to take careful account of ourselves, 
lest, while we fancy that in our discipleship to 
Christ there is working the balanced mind and 
the clear vision and the dispassionate judgment, 
and that at the bidding of these we are giving 
ourselves to His cause, it be only the mere mood, 
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the mere emotion, of discipleship by which we are 
all the while possessed. 

For from that discipleship of mere impulse 
Christ Himself would recall us, as He recalled 
this too hasty disciple here. Large as its promise 
appears, it is not enough, and has no certainty of 
unfailing endurance unto the end. Large promise 
indeed it seems to have; for with the heart 
leaping up in the ardour of zealous adherence to 
its Lord, and the whole being thrilled by currents 
of enthusiasm that seem too strong ever to die 
away, and the nature gathered into absorbed 
concentration upon its sacred aims—how can 
anything be needed more? But the radical 
mistake of a religion mainly emotional is that 
the emphasis of the whole thing falls, not on the 
Leader, but on the follower. “I will follow thee 
withersoever thou goest ”—pbut his own readiness 
to follow was so much the uppermost thing in 
his mind that Christ had to recall him to some 
thought about the Son of man to whom his 
following was to be given. Emotionalism, what- 
ever forms it may take, whatever disguises it may 
assume, is always and unchangingly self-centred : 
so long as we follow under the direction of the 
mere mood and emotion of following, it is not 
so much Christ drawing us to Himself and we 
answering to His drawing, as it is we just 
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happening to choose Christ as the object of the 
moment’s enthusiastic mood. And in such a 
relationship no guarantee of permanence can be 
found. Not until our impulse is disciplined by 
thought, our emotion kept under the leading of 
mind, are we delivered from the danger of quitting 
the Master to whom we have declared ourselves 
bound. The mind must bravely face the whole 
thing, seek to understand what this Son of man 
who calls us is, and why His calling comes, and 
what obedience to His calling brings in its train, 
would we be disciples who follow whithersoever 
He goes. 


Our glance at the second man must be briefer. 
He, I said, is in a manner the opposite of the 
first, inasmuch as he faced discipleship with 
thought, but without impulse. See how the facts 
of his case show that. With the call of Christ 
upon him, he assented to that which was de- 
manded, but made his excuse for a postponement 
of his following—* Suffer me first to go and bury 
my father.” One has to note, in explanation, 
that it was not a case of wishing to attend the 
funeral ceremonies of a father already dead: there 
are conclusive reasons why such an understanding 
of it is impossible. But the man had a father, 
old probably, and perhaps more or less infirm, 
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for whom the end could not be very far off; and 
he was employing that circumstance simply as a 
reason for evading perfect and immediate obedi- 
ence to the duty which his mind had recognised. 
“Let me stay there with him, allow me to make 
my relations with him, rather than my relations 
with the Christ, the dominant consideration.” 
And the answer of Christ to him shows up the 
hollowness of the excuse—‘“ Leave the dead to 
bury their own dead”: there are others round 
about him, to whom this strong call to a living 
discipleship has not come, who will attend 
adequately to those things over which you profess 
yourself to be so much concerned. But go thou 
and publish abroad the kingdom of God—do not 
let the mind, which has been convinced of the 
reasonableness of following, straightway proceed 
to suggest some other consideration, apparently 
valid, by which its first conviction would be 
impaired. The man had considered the matter, 
thought about it, and had come to the conclusion 
that service was a reasonable thing; but because 
he was touched in mind and thought only, not in 
heart and feeling, service, spite of its reasonable- 
ness, did not hold him with irresistible grasp. 
Thought, which at one moment supplied him 
with reasons for devoting himself to the Christ, 
supplied him at the next moment with reasons, 
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equally strong, why the hour of entire devotion 
should be indefinitely postponed. 

There is a discipleship or a half-discipleship 
still which is the product of the mind’s action 
alone, inspired by cold and calculating processes 
of thought, uninfused by aught of enthusiasm, 
having in it no burning zeal. Indeed, the most 
of us, when that discipleship of undisciplined 
emotion, of which I have spoken, breaks down, 
are apt to pass over for a while to this other 
variety of discipleship, quieter, more absolutely 
rational, as we fancy, and therefore more likely 
to endure. Feeling has failed us: the enthusiasm 
which seemed to have such promise in it has left 
us empty of inspiration: now each seeming call 
to Christian duty will be carefully weighed as it 
comes, and the considerations bearing upon all 
possible lines of life and conduct will be balanced 
with just discrimination; and to that call and to 
that line of conduct which, after weighing and 
balancing the thing, appears binding upon the 
Christian disciple, we will yield ourselves, 
Thought about the meanings of discipleship, 
about the demands of the Christ who stands at 
the head of discipleship, and the conclusions 
whereto thought may lead us—these are to con- 
stitute the guiding powers. 

Yet that cold and mechanical type of following, 
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that careful balancing of one course against 
another, with all emotion and enthusiasm shut 
away, can lead to no perfect relationship between 
us and our Lord: complete and flawless such a 
following can never, never be. For one thing, 
human practice is never maintained on the 
loftiest level without something of impulse and 
enthusiastic feeling: the reasoned-out conviction 
that any cause is worthy or any conduct right 
will never, unless there be something more than 
the simple reasoning about it, prove itself omni- 
potent as a ruling power in human life: they 
who would rise to and keep themselves upon the 
great and heroic courses of experience must have 
their hearts touched as well as their minds con- 
vinced. In regard to the great Christian ideals, 
more even than in regard to anything else, mere 
conviction of the reasonableness of any Christian 
service and of any Christian duty will not suffice 
to secure their perfect discharge. So far above 
all the customary practices of earth are the 
Christian ideals exalted, that the mind’s certainty 
as to their worth will not take us very far towards 
the realisation of them: impulse and emotion and 
enthusiasm must add their push to the soul, if 
it is to strive so greatly and attain so much. 
Besides, as with this man, so with all whose dis- 
cipleship is inspired by thought about discipleship 
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alone, there will always be suggestions against a 
perfect discipleship as well as suggestions in its 
favour. The mind, convinced at one moment 
that following is the one thing in all the world 
to which life should be devoted, makes out a 
good case the next moment on behalf of some- 
thing which destroys the perfectness and readiness 
of our following: thought can be as it were an 
advocate on both sides of the question ; and thus, 
while we acknowledge the Christ’s right to our 
surrender, our surrender is qualified or postponed 
or toned down from its fulness by other considera- 
tions which thought admits. Thought without 
impulse will not—any more than impulse without 
thought—constrain us to follow Him, immediately 
and always, whithersoever He goes, 


Then what of the third man who had felt 
the pressure of the holy call? Does he exemplify 
the ideal condition? The other two have lacked 
something: does all dwell in him? 

What should we expect the climax of the 
record to be? The first one had impulse without 
thought ; and that was not enough. The second 
had thought without impulse; and that was 
not enough. Then the natural ascent would be 
to a disciple who has both thought and impulse, 
and who through his possession of the two is 
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fully equipped for the disciple’s lot. But that 
is not it. The third one has both thought and 
impulse, indeed; and yet all is not well with 
him. He has thought about following, evidently, 
like the second: his utterance is as deliberate 
and balanced as utterance can well be. And 
he has the impulse toward following, unlike the 
second—which, by the way, we need to note 
with some care, since at a casual reading the 
excuse of the third may appear to be of the 
same rank as that of the one before. But the 
third one has impulse: he is coming, and coming 
almost immediately: the delay he is going to 
interpose is not indefinite and probably pro- 
longed: there is to be but the run back home 
to take farewell, and then he is the Lord’s. 
And yet to him come the words of Christ 
which are in truth the most solemn spoken to 
any of the three, telling him that he is not “ fit 
for the kingdom of God.” 

What was wanting? Touched in thought 
and in. feeling, he was not touched in conscience 
in such wise as to make conscience seize upon 
its rightful supremacy: discipleship, though a 
thing reasonable to the mind and powerful over 
the emotion, was yet not to him the one thing 
that made all other things fade away: the Christ 
stood before him as One whose commands were 
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entirely acceptable to his sense of propriety, 
and as One whose method of life was entirely 
fitted to stir his feeling of devotion, but not as 
the One who, because He revealed eternal Right, 
should silence at once all other voices when 
He spoke and called. There was, in brief, no 
adequate recognition of this Christ’s royal authority 
and of His title to command. Thus was the 
perfect fineness of this man’s discipleship de- 
stroyed: he thought and felt, but had not all 
other things overwhelmed in him by the regnant 
authority of Right as the Christ revealed it, 
else he would have been saved even from the 
flash of hesitancy he showed: that lack of 
supreme conscience in him, that absence of 
solemn reverence for the authority of Right, left 
him, though he was so near, unfit for the 
kingdom’s ranks, 

What makes the perfect discipleship? The 
passionate sense of Right, as revealed in the 
Christ, overwhelming all else—the recognition 
of absolute authority in Him and in the Right 
He reveals—the absorbing consciousness that 
Right as He reveals it is the great sun of the 
universe beside which all other lights pale and 
die—the wakening, not only of the emotion to 
the beauty and fitness of discipleship, not only 
of the mind to the reasonableness of discipleship, 
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but of the conscience to the commanding 
authority of discipleship. No mere comparing 
of discipleship with other things day by day 
and hour by hour, and a mere preferring of 
discipleship because it more powerfully than 
other things touches heart and mind; but a 
silencing of all other calls by the authoritative 
call of discipleship, a sweeping out of the world 
of all other methods of life for us by the 
authoritative insistence of discipleship, so that 
the whole being of us, possessed by its authority, 
dares not do other than declare itself for the 
Christ who calls, And, thus possessed, we shall 
feel rightly all the beauty of discipleship and 
think rightly concerning the meanings of disciple- 
ship: thought and feeling, with conscience 
dominant over both, will worthily play their 
part; and from our recognition of the supremacy 
of Right, as the Christ reveals it, all else will 
come. Then not even the faintest spots will 
show themselves upon the white robes of our 
faithfulness and our consecration: then the 
little delays and palterings that make us so 
sadly “unfit for the kingdom” will untfit us 
no more; and then, bound by our recognition 
of the Lord’s commanding right, whithersoever 
He goes, we shall follow on. To the reawaken- 
ing of the supremacy of conscience, to bringing 
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about a new recognition of the authority of 
Right as Christ reveals it, must the Church 
devote herself, would she save herself from 
lassitude and from the decay that eats at her 
heart. When so the Church bows down again 
before the majesty of Right, before the authority 
with which Christ calls, realising that the call 
of Right in Him ends all questions and leaves 
no other word to be said, then will she become 
indeed as Zion, the perfection of beauty, out 
of which God doth shine. Discipleship, if it 
is to be perfect and enduring, must be inspired, 
not by feeling alone, not by thought alone, not 
by thought and feeling linked together, but by 
that conscience which, if we rouse it and keep 
it waking, will recognise in the Christ who bids 
us follow Him a majesty which we neither want 
nor dare to hold in contempt or disobey. And 
when conscience speaks the words, we may let 
them be uttered without fear that our future 
days will prove them false—“I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest.” 


XVII 


THE SWORD OF CHRIST 


“Think not that I came to send peace on the earth: I came not 
to send peace, but a sword.” -MATTHEW x. 34. 


HAT is scarcely the idea we are accustomed 

to associate with the gentle and loving 
Christ: it is hardly in these tones we expect to 
hear Him speak. One is unprepared, after the 
gracious and compassionate glances He has cast 
upon men, for this sudden flash of sternness in 
His eyes. How are these words to be reconciled 
with that tenderness of which, we are sure, His 
whole nature was made? There are so many 
sayings of His which, superficially at any rate, 
appear to contradict this: can it be that He who 
said, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest,” said also 
such words as these? “Peace I leave with you; 
my peace I give unto you”—can it be that the 
voice on which such sweetness was borne was 
also a voice which could announce itself as herald- 
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ing, not peace, but a sword? How can both the 
declarations be true? 

Yet if Christ uttered the text, we cannot afford 
to refuse it admission to our minds. The ag- 
gressiveness of Christ—Christ as the sword- 
bearer—Christ as the destroyer rather than as the 
giver of peace—He must have meant us to think 
of these things. And I want us to set these 
words as it were at the top of the page whereon 
our meditations write themselves, and to recall a 
few things which the words should make us 
remember. 


In view of the text, I would have this thought 
take possession of us—that the first effect of 
Christ’s coming must often be to break up the 
inward peace which has ruled until He came. 
Any real apprehension of what Christ is must 
produce a strife within the soul: we cannot be set 
into contact with the flawless holiness which 
moves towards us in Him without being conscious 
that something in us declares itself on the side of 
that holiness and something in us rises up against 
it; and the forces of both good and evil take to 
themselves new life and begin a new wrestle for 
supremacy in the heart that has any appreciation 
of the perfectness Christ brings near. The touch 
of Christ upon us divides into two hostile camps, 
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as it were, all the elements our natures hold. 
The appearance of Christ upon the field of our 
living is like the raising of a standard which 
attracts some of the powers in us and repels the 
rest. You cannot be in presence of this majestic 
holiness, this kingly goodness which asserts so 
unmistakably its royal claim, this heavenly 
authority so grand and great, without becoming 
aware that in your heart of hearts there is a house 
divided against itself, and that in the secret 
chambers of your nature this new power finds both 
friends and foes. At Christ’s coming, the half- 
slumbering moral forces in us wake up, and the 
battle between those that make for good and 
those that are sworn to evil begins. Till now, 
we may have gone on in undisturbed quietude, 
knowing, of course, in some sort of theoretical 
fashion, that right and wrong were at ceaseless 
war, but not realising that in ourselves must be 
found one of their most hard-fought fields: now, 
under the pressure of this sacred presence, we 
begin to feel the stir and rush and strain of 
opposing instincts and desires and impulses that 
can know no reconciliation. Within us there has 
been no definite battle to a definite issue between 
the lower and the higher: the good and the evil 
have in a manner got on together because neither 
has been compelled to show itself as it is, at its 
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best or its worst: as the Christ comes and the 
soul realises what He is, what He stands for, what 
He claims, the truce is broken and we are thrown 
into conflict within. Christ makes civil war, so 
to say, in the country we bear in our own hearts. 
You cannot apprehend what Christ is, without 
rousing both the better impulses within you and 
the worse from the slumber that has wrapped 
them round. Christ’s first work is, not to give 
peace, but to make peace depart. 

And some experience of the sort must come 
to all who really understand Christ and who 
measure with any truth the commanding majesty 
of His holy and royal state. We are bound to 
confess—if we truly realise Christ and realise 
ourselves—we are bound to confess that it is not 
a matter of course with us to accept Christ’s 
method of living and to let His spirit have its 
way. I know that there are differences of 
temperament and of moral constitution; nor do I 
say that those who have from their earliest days 
been surrounded by Christian influences, and in 
whose lives spiritual things have always counted 
for something, must know the same measure of 
inward revolution and disturbance of soul as those 
who only turn their eyes Christ-wards after long 
refusal to behold Him; but I say that not a 
single soul among the families of men (for it is 
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no use quarrelling with facts, and one has to 
take human nature as it is)—I say that not a 
single soul among the families of men can get 
any adequate apprehension of Christ without 
being made conscious of an inward strife. Not 
one of us moves wholly out to greet this advan- 
cing Christ. There is always some murmured 
protest, some backward pull, some instinct in us 
that refuses. Apprehend what Christ is, and for 
the hour, at any rate, peace is gone. 


Then, in view of the statement of the text, I 
would have this thought possess us—that with 
part of what makes life in us, Christ can only 
deal as a stern foe. He rouses the living forces 
in our natures, and the only instrument which He 
can employ upon some of them is the sword. 

Christ actually the enemy of much that enters 
into the moral make of us—Christ bent on the 
actual destruction of much that has life within 
—we shall not fully understand His ministry nor 
know its perfect working until we reconcile our- 
selves to the idea. Christ makes His approach 
to us, not only to enlighten our ignorance, not 
only to strengthen our weakness, not only to do 
upon us countless offices of pitying kindness, 
but to fight against and slay whatever in us is 
contrary to His rule. We are not only poor souls 
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on whom His compassion falls because they 
require it so, but disordered natures which need, 
even by repressions and by judgments and by 
doom spoken over their disobedient powers, to be 
brought back to order again. And we do not 
get a true estimate of our spiritual condition, until 
we think of that sin, whereof we are always ready 
to make confession of a sort but whose exceeding 
sinfulness is too often hidden from our eyes—we 
do not get a true estimate of our spiritual con- 
dition until we think of our sin, not as a disease 
which brings Christ to watch in compassion at 
our side and to nurse us back to health again, but 
as a malignant foe on whom Christ looks with 
anger in His gaze, and whom He will fight to 
the death. Christ comes, not to smooth things 
over for us, but to bring things to an issue: He 
comes to this moral disorder within, not with 
peace, but with a sword. 

We are always so ready to sentimentalise 
about ourselves and to pity ourselves; and we 
are always ready to picture Christ as having 
towards us the tender moods we have towards 
ourselves, And He has them—only there is 
something more to be said. Upon ws He looks 
with an infinite pitifulness no human scale can 
measure and no human words express; but upon 
our s¢m—upon the sinfulness in us—He looks 
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with wrath: to Christ this wrong we manage to 
bear with so easily, occasionally saying a word of 
regret and repentance about it, but on the whole 
taking it asif it were just a disfigurement of the 
soul’s beauty which cannot be helped and which 
we must not permit to worry us overmuch—to 
Christ this wrong is a living thing which must 
not live longer, which He wants to seize and 
master and slay. Nothing else than a sword can 
meet this case or set right this chaotic and dis- 
ordered kingdom of the human heart: here are 
living powers engaged in war—good defending 
itself against evil, evil raising its hand against 
good; and Christ would patch up no compromise 
between the two, nor content Himself with 
appointing for each a bound which it shall not 
pass, but would compass the absolute destruction 
of the intruding and rebellious powers, that the 
sovereignty of good may be unchallenged and the 
kingdom of good may come. 

And we must look on our spiritual condition as 
Christ looks upon it—as needing first of all the 
sword. We are sinful, not merely in the sense 
that goodness in us is not perfectly developed 
yet. We are sinful in the sense that there lives 
in us something which must be destroyed. The 
evil thing in us is not merely a sort of lameness 
that afflicts the good. It is a contending power 
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which must die. And, would we have the king- 
dom of God and good within, we must set our- 
selves before the Christ, not only with this plea, 
“Let not Thy pity tarry nor Thy compassions 
fail,” but with this request, “Be Thyself the 
sword which drives this quick, palpitating evil in 
me to its doom.” Take Christ as actually the 
enemy of much that enters into the moral make 
of us, as bent on the actual destruction of much 
that has life within. 


Then I would have us possessed by this sug- 
gestion of the text—that the only peace worth 
having is the peace which follows upon Christ’s 
victory. “I came not to send peace, but a 
sword”—then any peace is a delusion unless 
Christ’s sword has done its work. 

All these things of which I have spoken find 
a place in our formal doctrine, of course: we 
acknowledge that Christ draws straight and clear 
lines of separation between the evil and the good, 
and rests not satisfied with anything short of 
evil’s destruction under His stroke; .but in our 
actual experience these things seem to lose their 
reality; and we reach to peace, or to what we 
_take for peace, without any consciousness that in 
us Christ has fought and won. It is other aspects 
of Christ’s ministry with which our thought 
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becomes engrossed. How much He gives—how 
He is steadfast in tenderness and care—how He 
relieves the soul of all its burden—how at His 
coming all the light of heaven, which human sin 
had darkened, shines out again—how God’s face, 
which had worn the judgment-frown before, smiles 
now upon the reconciled family of men—round 
the circle of these gracious truths our minds and 
consciences make their constant journey, lulling 
themselves to quietude thereby. And yet the 
peace we make for ourselves so may be a peace 
out of which Christ yearns to rouse us. Has 
there been a real Christ-victory within? Has 
there been any real change in the balance of 
power in our natures, so that the better things in 
us have climbed nearer to our nature’s throne, 
and the worse things in us have dropped a little 
further downward towards extinction and death? 
I do not say, has the evil in us been slain ?— 
since even in hearts where Christ is most 
victorious it dies so hard; but, Is there any real 
sign that a Christ-victory is at hand? The only 
peace worth having is the peace which Christ 
makes by using the sword upon that which 
strives against Him. Does this peace in which 
we rejoice only mean that we have, in the con- 
templation of Christ’s mercy, forgotten the sin 
that troubled us before? Or does it mean that 
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the sin is in very truth being driven to submit? 
Have we only drugged ourselves with Christ’s 
graciousness till the presence of the inward 
wrong has come to seem like a dream which 
can do us no harm? Or is the wrong 
within really laying down its arms? Rest con- 
tent with no peace except the peace which 
follows upon the exercise of Christ’s destroying 
sword. 


But once more, to round and relieve the whole, 
I would have this thought possess us—that 
Christ’s sword is really the sign of His pity and 
grace; and He uses it only because He loves 
us SO. 

“You have been drawing hard, stern lines into 
the portrait of the Christ”—is it said ?—“and 
little by little all the light of compassion we had 
used to see in Him has faded away, all the fair- 
ness which hung upon the prospect of His 
approach to us clouded over! What manner of 
angry Christ is this?” Nay, no angry Christ is 
this, although it be a Christ that wields the sword, 
but a Christ so pitiful that He will not leave us to 
the anarchy which rages within, nor let us be the 
prey of the usurping powers which seek to seize 
our nature’s throne. All this recognition into 
which He forces us of the contention between 
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good and evil within, bitter as the recognition 
may be—all this inflexible sternness with which 
He dooms the meaner things in us to die—all 
this earnestness with which He warns us that 
only through conflict and tribulation of soul can 
we enter into the true kingdom of peace—all tells 
how in the greatness of His love He cannot let 
us be. Would we rather be left to ourselves? 
Till the evil gets its own way, and we—who had 
not discerned its insidious working—find too late 
that all hope of deliverance from its power is 
gone? Better that Christ should disturb us 
from our ease! Would we rather be left to our- 
selves? Till the wrong, left unassailed through 
many days and years, stands up as conqueror 
at last? Better that Christ should blame, and 
denounce, and smite! I do not want a Christ 
who leaves me to myself; and I will take this 
stern interference of His as a most sweet token of 
His graciousness; and I will rejoice, even while I 
stand in awe, at the gleaming of His sword, since 
I know that He hurries to the battlefield of my 
heart only because His love impels Him, and 
only that, when the fight is done, I may share 
His peace. And if we want testimony and proof 
that it is love which fills His heart even while He 
comes to us sword in hand, remember how the 
sword He wields was forged for Him, and the 
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agony and bloody sweat He went through to 
grasp it. He, being in the form of God, thought 
it not a thing to be grasped at to be equal with 
God, but made Himself of no reputation—and 
He was despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief—and Geth- 
semane broke upon Him with its awful darkness 
and the Cross with its nameless pain—and thus 
it was that He made and won the sword-where- 
with He slays our sin! Love, surely, is it 
not, then, that wields it? He deals sternly 
with our sin, in order that He may present 
us faultless before the throne of God: He bids 
the evil die, that we may live. The sword He 
bears is itself the sign of the greatness of His 
grace. 

Remains that we ally ourselves—our wills, our 
desires, all the leaning of our natures—remains 
that we ally ourselves with Him who wields the 
sword. To much that is in us He can only be 
hostile: our part is to join Him in His war. So 
the terror of His judgment passes away. Would 
we have the Christ, who must be foe to our 
sinfulness, all love to us? 


Throw away Thy rod, 

Throw away Thy wrath. 
O my God, 

Take the gentle path. 
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—Would we so plead? Then we must be able 


to say— 
For my heart’s desire 
Unto Thine is bent ; 
I aspire 
To a full consent. 


And when the true self in us, separating from 
all that Christ could only look on to doom 
and to destroy, takes its stand beside Him, then 
comes peace. We secure our peace when with 
heart and mind and soul we join Christ in His 
holy war. 


XVIII 


GOD THE HIDING-PLACE 
“Thou art my hiding-place.” —PSALM xxxii. 7. 


T is possible to trace, throughout many of the 
pieces which go to make up the Book of 
Psalms, the presence of two differing moods 
wherein the Psalmist faces the hostilities and 
afflictions and temptations surrounding him. 
Sometimes he seems to be drawn up to his full 
height before them, ignorant of what fear or 
weakness means, ready to rush upon whatever foe 
may come in sight and to bear him down. 
Always, of course, it is by God’s help that the 
battle is to be endured and triumph won; but, in 
these moments of overflowing energy, the besieged 
and fiercely-assaulted soul feels itself able to cope 
with all its dangers and to come off victorious, 
At other times, a quieter, perhaps more plaintive, 
note is struck; and the spirit, conscious of its 
thousand foes, realising that it can raise no 


adequate guard against them and draw no sword 
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whereon it can depend, longs only to take refuge 
in some strength greater than its own, to hide 
itself as in some secret place where it may find 
secured for it the safety it cannot secure for itself. 
Now and again, in the plenitude of strength and 
daring, the exultant cry breaks forth, “I will 
pursue mine enemies, and overtake them: neither 
will I turn again till they are consumed.” But 
there is another cry to which the soul, in its 
helpless hours, is driven—the cry which beseeches 
the Lord to do for the helpless soul what it 
cannot do for itself, and to bear for it the burden 
it cannot bear. Then, as that cry is wrung out 
from the soul’s sense of powerlessness, the soul 
looks away to God as to One by whom it would 
fain be utterly enfolded, One who, instead of 
fitting the soul to encounter its enemy, must 
rather interpose Himself between the enemy and 
the soul; and God is yearned after by the hard- 
pressed spirit, not so much that He may be its 
companion and its inspirer, as that He may be its 
hiding-place. 

This latter, I think it may with justice be said, 
is by far the more frequent mood the Psalms 
reveal: it is also—and it is on this I want to 
insist in our study just now—the absolutely right 
mood for our living, the spirit which should dwell 
in us through all the pressure of hostility against 
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our souls. God as hiding-place—let us seek for 
the significance and for the promise of the phrase. 
The policy of our souls (if I may say so) amid all 
their threatening dangers, is not so much to stand 
up to them, as to hide from them in God. 


“Thou art my hiding-place.” But at the first 
hearing one may perhaps catch something like an 
actually unwelcome ring in the phrase; and it 
must be guarded from misinterpretation in our 
minds, lest it repel us as suggesting anything like 
evasion from clear duties or retreat from conflicts 
that ought to be bravely endured. To hide him- 
self is the course taken by the coward: it is he 
who cannot face danger, and who finds no noble 
shrinking from dishonour rising up within him— 
it is he.who seeks in ‘seclusion the mean safety 
which he holds so dear; and we do not associate 
the idea of frightened avoidance of risk, the idea 
of abandoning the field whereon foes are ranged, 
with aught great in character or praiseworthy in 
conduct. The true man stands his ground to the 
end, and we award him our applause: the faint- 
hearted one hides himself while the noise and 
rush of battle goes by, and the only thoughts we 
give him are thoughts of contempt and scorn. In 
the religious life, the life of devotion, the life of 
relation to God, is this idea of hiding from 
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danger going to be introduced? According to a 
religious view of life, do courage and cowardice 
change places in the scale of worth, and must 
they who would live after the dictates of God 
estimate as a valuable quality that lack of daring 
which, the wide world over, is treated with dis- 
dain? What has real manliness to do with a 
hiding-place ? 

There have been, of course, in the history of 
the religious world and of the Christian Church, 
those who have so misunderstood the duties and 
requirements of the soul as to say that only by 
the soul’s severance from all contact with the 
large world and the general life of men could its 
welfare be secured. Monasticism has built its 
walls strong and high, prepared its narrow and 
darkened cells, and has bidden those who would 
be safe shelter themselves there from whatever 
could offer hurt: the life of true piety—so the 
doctrine has run—must not risk itself among the 
attacks it would constantly have to meet out in 
the open world or among the ambushed foes who 
would be constantly ready to spring forth upon 
and surprise it in its unwary hours: better to 
betake oneself into these quiet retreats, shut out 
the foes whom one cannot defeat, and so preserve 
unwounded that life of the spirit which may so 
quickly be hurt beyond repair. From the 
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sorrows whereby other men were being over- 
whelmed, from the sin whereby the multitudes 
were being driven to their doom, the devotee has 
sought to find refuge by cutting himself off from 
the world to which the mass of mankind belonged. 
And, indeed, spite of all the change of manners 
which has rendered impossible for the most of us 
such a life as that, the spirit which produced it 
yet survives; and one still can hear, lifted up 
from various quarters of the religious world, 
voices which tell us that they who would be kept 
in safety had best touch and use the outward 
world as little as may be, escape its dangers by 
refusing so far as possible to tread across its 
paths, and wrap themselves in a separateness 
which, if it loses whatever good the world might 
give, is free also from whatever harm the world 
might do. To look on our relationships with the 
large world outside of us, not as a divinely- 
appointed discipline through which we are, with 
courage and earnestness and faith, to fight our 
way, but as a cup whence we cannot drink 
without taking something of poison into our souls 
—to make our supreme virtue consist, not in a 
brave and erect challenge to the world, but in 
getting out of it to as great a distance as may 
be, and in reducing our connections with it to the 
lowest possible point—that is a view of things 
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which is even now advocated with force and 
frequency as being the only view which has in it 
a promise of security for the soul. 

It is not in any such sense that God can be 
truly said to provide a hiding-place for us. The 
first condition, we may be sure of it, of attaining 
to a fully-developed manhood, is that we should 
become alive to all the conditions of the problem 
and should resolve that they shall be grappled 
with, fierce and stern though the wrestle may 
turn out to be. It is no true conception of things 
that could lead us to substitute a fevered, all- 
-absorbing religiousness for a strenuous taking 
hold upon the practical conditions of our exist- 
ence: our relationship to God is in no wise to 
release us from the duty of bravely confronting 
all the elements that go to make up that complex 
thing we call life; nor is there any virtue in 
making prayer take the place of activity, in 
turning the soul, if I may put it so, into a hot- 
house plant kept always at a high temperature of 
devotion, and never permitted to feel the winds 
of the world beyond. Surely it is to face life, to 
grapple with life, to conquer life, that we are 
here; and surely it is by these things that we 
shall prove ourselves at last not to have lived in 
vain! Any view of religion which holds the 
main business of religion to be, not the use of the 
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conditions of life, but the avozdance of their touch 
—any view of religion which takes our relation- 
ship to God as being, not the inspiration which is 
to be felt throughout all our contact with the 
world, but the substitute for our contact with the 
world, or at least the magic influence which 
makes our contact with the world unreal—is not 
a view of religion, I am certain, that can be 
taken by those who know aught of the mind of 
God. Our shelter He is indeed to be; and yet 
changelessly are we to be His brave soldiers who 
do not shrink from the trumpet-call. 

In the last resort, of course, any such hiding 
as that is an impossible thing—certainly it is an 
impossible thing thus to hide ourselves from the 
battle with sin. From many things that would 
bring pain and sorrow we may be able to hold 
aloof: from many lines of activity whose weari- 
ness a noble spirit must endure and whose 
dangers a noble spirit must face, we may be able 
to escape, if we are content to be mean; but 
from the foe who is far more within than without, 
aloofness or escape thereis none. Hide ourselves 
in what temple of devotion we may, he is there, 
for we ourselves have taken him into the sacred 
precincts; and it is not merely by creating an 
atmosphere of devotion around us—it is only by 
the hardest of hard fights—that he will be cast 
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out. “Thou art my hiding-place ”—but whatever 
it may mean, it does not mean that from that sin 
with which the Psalmist is here chiefly concerned 
he is delivered by a mere betaking of himself to 
sacred contemplation and holy thought; for the 
sin which was in us and of us before sacred 
contemplation and holy thought began will be in 
us and of us—unless by resistance even unto 
blood we compel its defeat—when the sacred 
contemplation and holy thought are done. From 
that, at least, we cannot hide. 

The significance of the phrase, then, is not 
that we are to hide in God as the coward 
hides from the struggle he dare not face. To 
hide thus would make nothing of God’s dis- 
cipline; and to hide thus is impossible for 
those whose worst foe is an inhabitant of their 
own hearts. 


If there be at first an unwelcome ring in the 
phrase, as we remember that the true man would 
scorn to hide from the most closely-pressing foe, 
we catch almost directly in the phrase a ring it 
is sweet to hear, as we remember how inadequate 
is our strength when matched against all the foes _ 
we have to fight. “Thou art my hiding-place” 
—it answers, after all, to the crying need of our 
days. Somehow or other, we want to feel that 
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the working out of our final destiny is taken in 
charge by some one stronger than we: in the 
end, the issue of our living must be determined— 
if the issue of our living is to be in triumph, not 
in failure—by a power greater than any power 
we can bring to bear: these conditions and 
oppositions, through which we have to fight our 
way, affect us so much—even though it be our 
best fight we make—that we shall never be able 
to produce a result perfect at every point; and 
we would fain, when we despairingly measure 
the greatness of our task against the smallness of 
the resources with which we must meet it, fling 
the whole responsibility into other hands than 
ours. A _ hiding-place! If we are ashamed at 
one instant to think of flight from the contested 
field, a hiding-place is the next instant the one 
thing for which we would barter all we have. 
For the burden grows greater than we can bear, 
And it is something more than encouragement 
we want: were that ministered to us in fullest 
measure, still the issue of the day would be so 
much at the mercy of any change of mood or 
spirit within us; and we, changeful as we are, 
never for two successive moments sure of our- 
selves, want the issue to rest on something 
changeless and sure, A hiding-place! Would 
that we could lay our weapons down, and, 
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sheltered where no foe could find the place of 
our retreat, feel secure for evermore ! 

Over that I need not linger, for all of us will 
recognise it as an instinct which in all of us 
starts not seldom into life. But now, how reconcile 
the two instincts that appear so wide apart? A 
hiding-place—it is a thing we scorn, and rightly ; 
for what spirit, with any greatness in it, would 
want to run from the battle on which its destiny 
depends, through which its glory must be attained ? 
A hiding-place—it is a thing we passionately long 
for, and rightly ; for what spirit, knowing its weak- 
ness as we know ours, fainting as we faint beneath 
the burden and heat of the day, can hope to 
endure to the end? To keep our manliness un- 
tarnished, as becomes the children of God—yet 
to fling off the responsibility we cannot bear, as 
becomes those who know that they are but dust— 
how, I say, reconcile two things so wide apart? 


In a true understanding of what it means to 
hide ourselves in God is the reconciliation found. 
To find shelter in God—to make a hiding-place 
in a living Person—what, when you sound the 
depths of it, is the only meaning the phrase can 
bear? What but this? To identify our activities 
with His, to make every attitude we take up 
toward whatever presses against us only the 
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result, the copy, the consequence, of the attitude 
He takes up toward it, to shut up, as it were, 
our mind and hand within His, so that whatever 
movement He makes in regard to the conditions 
and influences hostile to us may become our 
movement too. And because God is setting 
Himself ceaselessly against all that could lay its 
touch upon us for harm, we, if we be hidden in 
Him, will be setting ourselves ceaselessly against 
it too, as brave and true-hearted men and women 
should, yet will be setting ourselves against it, 
not out of our own motion or dependent upon 
our own resources, but with God around us 
and with all God’s resources at our command, 
as becomes those who are weak as we. To 
make God our hiding-place is indeed first of all 
to retreat from the adversities and temptings that 
are bent upon our destruction, recognising that to 
stay their advance is beyond our power; but 
because God Himself is everlastingly fighting 
against these things, to make Him our hiding- 
place is to be brought back again to an open 
facing and to a bold defiance of these things, 
only with conquest and victory made sure. To 
hide ourselves in God is to set our activities 
within His that His may sway ours and that 
ours may but be put forth as attendants upon 
His; and the life so hidden will share in the 
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battle which against all forces of harm and evil 
God Himself ever maintains, and will win the 
victory which is so sure to God’s almighty power. 

Could we learn this lesson—the secret of life zs 
to give up direct relations with all except God—we 
should bravely confront the responsibilities of a 
manhood that is to be disciplined and developed 
through its passage over the world, and yet should 
be safely hidden away from all of hurtfulness that 
thrusts itself across our path. The secret of life 
7s to give up direct relations with all except God. 
The great world before and around us—so many 
things in it that are to yield us something of 
good, so many that can yield us nought but harm, 
and we carrying no test in our own wisdom whereby 
we may infallibly separate the good from the bad, 
and no security in our own strength that, even if 
we can distinguish the one from the other, it will 
not be the bad to which we submit—so many 
burdens to carry, so many conflicts to endure— 
realise it all, and be certain that to a spirit faith- 
ful and true no single stress or strain can be 
spared, but reach out to all these things through 
God! The touch we lay upon them will be His 
touch then; and they will order and arrange 
themselves beneath our handling as they do 
beneath His. Relations with the world outside 
of us we must have—with its ever-changing 
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circumstance that flings upon us a succession 
of joy and sadness and temptation, and a 
thousand things by which the true life of us 
may be either made or marred; but the secret 
of safety is to relate ourselves to the world and 
all its circumstance only through our relation 
with God. Making it our first concern to hide 
in Him, to keep our nature enfolded within His, 
let it be out of that perfect union that we reach 
forth to make and master our fate. Our thought 
hidden in His, so that all our thought about these 
things may be His own: our energies hidden in 
His, so that all we do upon these things may be 
His doing: God for our hiding-place—not that we 
would skulk like cowards from the field, but that 
every movement of our fight may be but the 
correspondence of our God-enfolded nature with 
a movement of the God in whom we are held 
fast. “Thou art my hiding-place; and it is in 
Thee that every stroke and every labour of my 
striving soul must take its rise.” 

Thus should we ever be passing to and fro across 
the world—drawn close to it, because it is the 
divinely appointed theatre on whose stage we are 
to work out our fate, yet freed entirely from it, 
because God unceasingly interposes Himself 
between—hidden away from all its threatenings, 
yet prompt to take up its every challenge and to 
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meet it even when it does its worst. Sheltering 
behind our God, we shall come forward again 
whenever the call to quit us like men is heard: 
holding this for our first aim—to preserve un- 
impaired the exchange of communion, so to put 
it, between God and ourselves—we shall reach 
forth out of that sacred retreat to that which is 
beyond, knowing that we can do upon it all that 
a true soul needs to do,and that it can do upon 
us nothing that should cause alarm: lost in God, 
whatever our hands find to do, we shall do with 
our might; and to the spirit secluded thus, 
sorrow will yield its holy, helpful secret, and 
temptation will show itself only to be overcome. 
He who can say, “Thou art my hiding-place,” 
knowing the meaning of his utterance to the 
depths, will be the manliest among men, yet 
withal the fairest among the saints of God. 


XIX 


THE DISCRIMINATING CHARACTER 
OF CHRIST’S MINISTRY 


‘‘John answered, saying unto them all, I indeed baptize you 
with water; but there cometh he that is mightier than I, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire: whose fan is 
in his hand, throughly to cleanse his threshing-floor, and to gather 
the wheat into his garner; but the chaff he will burn up with 
unquenchable fire.” LUKE iii. 16, 17. 


T is a necessary thing, before attempting to 
extract for ourselves the lessons of John the 
Baptist’s speech, to correct what is a very 
prevalent misunderstanding of it, and to fix 
clearly in our minds the point which the speaker 
wished his hearers to receive. One hears people 
sometimes, under an absolutely mistaken in- 
terpretation of the passage, pray that God will 
baptize them with the Holy Ghost and with fire; 
and one can only say that they know not what 
they ask. The essential point of John’s utter- 
ance is this, He, seeing not into the hearts of 
those who came to receive his baptism, did 
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indeed baptize them all with water, making no 
discrimination—because he was unable to do so 
—between those who were in the depths of them 
sincere and those who were not. In terms of the 
other figure he employs, the chaff remained 
unseparated from the wheat. But the Christ 
who came after him would make the discrimin- 
ation which was beyond John’s power to make, 
and would divide the true-hearted from the false, 
baptizing the true ones with the Holy Spirit and 
the false ones with fire. The fire John speaks of 
in the first place is the same fire he speaks of in 
the second—the fire, namely, whereby the chaff 
will be burned up; and therefore the thing for 
which prayer ought to be made is that the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit may be won and the 
baptism of fire escaped. That Christ’s- ministry 
would possess a power of searching, infallible 
discrimination, as contrasted with the undiscrimin- 
ating character of his own—that was what John 
the Baptist was striving to make his hearers 
understand: they might come to him and make 
their professions, and he— accepting their 
professions since beneath the surface professions 
he was unable to pierce—did indeed bestow upon 
them the baptism of water for which they applied ; 
but One was going to follow him to whose 
penetration all would be open and clear, and He 
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would have a twofold baptism to give, a baptism 
of the Holy Spirit upon the hearts wherein dwelt 
truth, a baptism of consuming fire upon hearts 
untrue. 

The discriminating character of Christ’s 
ministry, and what results therefrom, is therefore 
the suggestion which the text offers to our thought, 
the suggestion over which we will ponder for a while. 


The influence and ministry of Christ make a 
separation between those whose inmost natures 
are set towards good and those whose inmost 
natures are bent in the direction. of evil: He 
removes the covering from the heart’s deepest 
secrets, and compels us to know and to show 
ourselves as we are. So it was with the influence 
and ministry of His earthly life—so it is with 
His influence and ministry of to-day. Christ, 
set face to face with man, sets man face to face 
with the ultimate elements of man’s own nature, 
and forces man—without self-deception or evasion 
—to range himself on the side either of goodness 
or of sin. The Baptist had stretched large and 
wide his proclamation of the law of conduct, and 
had declared to his hearers in unmistakable tones 
what things they were to do; and still, through 
all the attention his hearers gave him and through 
all the resolutions they might form, it might be 
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that the last retreats of the soul had not been 
reached, and that truth, or the absence of truth, 
had not been discovered in the inward parts. 
This programme of improved doing which the 
preacher of repentance pressed upon them—they 
might make profession of accepting it, and be all 
the while more or less deceiving both the preacher 
and themselves. Behind the promises of reforma- 
tion might be only a half-intention of being true: 
in the deeps of the mind there might be qualifica- 
tions and conditions waiting in reserve, which, 
when they avowed themselves, would make 
worthless the promises which sounded so fair; 
and those who pledged themselves might be 
ignorant of the falsities within. There was 
nothing in the ministry of John the Baptist which 
shed perfect illumination into the dim twilights 
of man’s nature till every corner of it showed 
clear. It was and is otherwise with the ministry 
of Christ. He, being what He is, pierces through 
and through the nature set close to Him until 
the last veil is rent asunder and the last secret 
of motive and tendency laid bare: the living, 
burning holiness that He is clears away all other 
things from us—all mere professions, and all 
promises of the lips and all temporary enthusiasms, 
and all moods of goodness which simply float 
across us but are not born from our heart of 
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hearts—the living, burning holiness that He is 
clears away all these things, and brings out into 
definiteness the fundamental quality of our being, 
and forces us to declare, “That is what I am.” 
The Christ is the Word of God, the very com- 
munication of the eternal holiness touching upon 
us, closing up against us; and at His nearness 
the soul recognises Him to be what the Word 
of God always is—quick and powerful and 
sharper than any two-edged sword. With the 
Christ opening upon us the fulness of what He 
is, we know whether the deepest tendency of our 
natures be up or down, whether underneath our 
mistakes of judgment and our confused activities 
there be a motive of worthiness or an absence 
of care for worthiness, whether it be out of true 
material or out of base that our moral life is 
builded, whether we are to be classed among 
the wheat or among the chaff. Before other 
influences, we may make promises without being 
quite sure whether or no we mean them, postpone 
a final judgment of ourselves, satisfy the require- 
ments of the situation by means of declarations 
and pledges which imply no searching of the 
lower deeps we hold. Before this influence, 
before this Christ who is holiness incarnate, 
possessed of all the probing and judging power 
that living holiness must ever have, we are driven 
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each one to say, “Right or wrong, Christly or 
un-Christly, set on goodness or bent on sin—one 
or other I have been and am, and it is ¢his.” 
Christ’s heart near ours compels our heart to 
throw out to the surface all that it holds. As 
He presents Himself, He draws straight and 
sharp the line between those who are true, and 
those who are not of the truth; and men and 
women know on which side they stand. At the 
coming of Christ, at the realisation of what He 
is, all are sure whether it be to His right hand 
or to His left that they must move. Before Him, 
the soul knows itself, and, knowing what it is, is 
driven to determine what it means to be. 

In thus forcing us to a consciousness of what 
our spiritual position is and to a definite resolve 
as to what our spiritual position shall be, Christ 
of course does for us what, if there is to be any 
spiritual future for us, needs greatly to be done, 
At the very lowest, it is the part of wisdom to 
comprehend how things are shaping within us, 
to release ourselves from all danger of settling 
down into a peace that is no peace, to escape out 
of the mists which from without us and from 
within us may be piled around our heart’s con- 
dition until we fail to estimate it aright; and 
because, under our contact with Christ, the hidden 
secrets are revealed and spurious quietude is 
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broken through and the thickly-gathered mists 
are dispelled, it should be one of our first concerns 
to submit ourselves to contact with Him, so that 
mistake as to our moral and spiritual disease or 
healthfulness there shall not be. And, more than 
that, is it not just in proportion to the definite- 
ness of our spiritual purpose, its intensity, its 
passion, that our spiritual purpose will be realised 
at last? The soul which muddles on—if it may 
be so put—in these spiritual regions is sure to 
find itself, at the journey’s end, far from the goal 
it deemed itself safe to reach: never disentangling 
the complexities of our own natures, we may 
perchance discover that after all there has not 
been among them sufficient spiritual force to 
accomplish anything great: if the fulness of 
salvation is ever to be experienced within us, 
we must go through hours of self-judgment when 
we fasten upon that in us which should not be 
in us and cast it out, when we impress upon those 
elements in us which will receive it the con- 
secrating mark; and always, the degree in which 
we are driven to deliberate, passionate, con- 
centrated union with the good is the degree in 
which good shall be our own. And _ because 
Christ constrains the human heart either to accept 
or to reject the good, and to know that it does 
so, it is in the submission of our hearts to His 
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discriminating influence that our greatest possi- 
bilities begin. He, if we let what He is come 
forth upon us, will bring upon us the hour of 
passionate decision and earnest resolve. Our first 
care should be so to set ourselves beneath Christ’s 
searching ministry that we may know where we 
stand; for so to set ourselves is the indispensable 
preliminary to greatness of spiritual achievement 
and largeness of spiritual fate. The self-judgment 
and decision into which Christ compels us may 
not always be a pleasant process, but necessary 
it always is. First and foremost in Christ’s 
working upon us stands that discriminating 
judgment whereto we must be willing to submit 
—that forcing us to declare whether it be among 
the true or the untrue we have stood till now, 
whether it be among the true or the untrue we 
will henceforward find our place. 


The next point that presents itself for a 
moment’s thought is this. Having thus forced 
the souls of men upon a definite and deliberately- 
adopted spiritual standpoint, Christ takes hold 
on those whose spiritual attitude and resolve is 
true, and enables them to be true to their resolve. 
He baptizes them with the Holy Spirit, or, 
according to the other metaphor, He gathers 
the wheat into His garner. Christ compels men 
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and women to know themselves and to declare 
themselves as they really are, only in order that 
in the moment of their self-knowledge they may 
hope, and not fear. 

Self-knowledge nearly always does wake fear 
within us as it comes: with better understanding 
of how uncleansed, even at their best, our purposes 
have been, enters dread whether we shall ever be 
really able to wed ourselves to any worthy purpose 
and to carry it through: when the essential 
element in us, the thing we truly are, stands 
forth separated out of all that prevented us from 
seeing it clearly before, the shock of self-revelation 
is apt to bring a paralysis of spiritual hope and 
endeavour, and to make us feel that our cherishing 
of any aspiration must be vain. “I have been so 
much the prey of tainted motive when I thought 
my motive was all pure, so far from worthiness 
when I fancied all was worthy within—this inner 
life of mine has deceived me while I imagined I 
knew all its secrets—now that this blaze of light 
has shown the whole thing up, and I see the 
pitiful imperfection of it all, how can any hope 
survive? What use for me, who cannot for an 
hour be sure of even my own rectitude of motive, 
who may be deluded so easily by false appearance 
in the secret places of the soul—what use for me 
to make resolutions of right?” And under self- 
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knowledge that comes to us apart from Christ, 
the saying would hold much of truth. But He 
makes us know ourselves only that at once the 
terror of the self-knowledge may pass away, and 
that if, as we realise the imperfect thing we have 
been, we determine that a better thing in future we 
shall be, He may seize upon the new resolve, the 
new aspiration in us, and, taking it into His own 
charge, see that it is fulfilled. To drive us into 
a definite, deliberate spiritual understanding of 
ourselves, into a clear spiritual decision, and then to 
leave us alone—is that Christ’s work? Nay; but 
while He separates those of the right decision from 
those of the wrong, He grasps at those whose de- 
cision is worthy, and baptizes them withthe baptism 
through which they may find their decision carried 
out, gathers them into His garner and sees to it 
that they do make part of His great harvesting 
at last. Compelling us to a clear knowledge of 
self, and toa clear decision between the good and 
the evil, Christ also presents the assurance that if 
our decision be cast for good, it shall not be cast 
in vain. For with the Holy Spirit of goodness 
He will Himself baptize us: among His sheaves of 
ripened grain He will make sure that we shall find 
a place, 

So we must pass back (this is the point of it) 
—we must pass back from the self-knowledge to 
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which Christ drives us and from the determination 
toward goodness which He constrains us to make, 
pass back from that to Christ Himself and allow 
Him to take in charge the determination, the 
resolve, we have made. Christ forces us into self- 
knowledge to draw us back from thought of self. 
He sets us where we are compelled to choose, to 
decide, to declare ourselves for good or for evil, in 
order that, once the true choice is made, He may 
baptize and gather the soul that has chosen well. 
Too much thought of self, equally with too little 
thought of self, shuts out the highest possibilities : 
it is well to ascertain exactly where we are, but 
it is not well to remain brooding over that; 
and the look which, under Christ’s influence, we 
have turned in upon our own spiritual natures, 
needs now to be turned out again upon the Christ 
who is to take our spiritual nature and its destinies 
into His care. He makes us realise what we are 
and where we stand, wrings from us an avowal of 
what we would be—but then He waits that, if we 
avow ourselves on the side of good, He may 
Himself baptize us with good and gather us in 
among the sheaves of good. And the order of 
things for us is this—first to know ourselves 
beneath the influence of the Christ, to have the 
secrets of our hearts laid bare as our hearts are 
set close to His, for without that we shall not be 
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prepared for His ministries; but then to hand 
ourselves back to the influence of the Christ, that 
from Him may come the baptisms of good we 
need. He comes to make human hearts know 
themselves, and decide: He comes to take into 
His own charge the hearts whose decision is for 
goodness and for truth, And in the knowledge 
of what we are and in the decision as to what we 
want to be whereto Christ compels us no terror 
need remain, since it is not the imperfect self we 
have been that is to manufacture the better self 
we want to be, but the Christ who, by His 
“baptisms” and His “ gathering,” is to make the 
better self grow within. Know yourself beneath 
the influence of Christ, and make the better choice 
—then throw back to, into, Christ the self you 
cannot improve. For He comes to baptize with 
the Holy Spirit, to gather the wheat into His 
garner. 


I can but barely mention the last suggestion of 
the text, though mentioned at least it must be. 
To those who, as His discriminating ministry 
breaks upon them and compels them to know 
themselves and to decide—to those whose choice 
then is wrongly cast, Christ becomes an actual 
source of doom: He will burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. 
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Does that spoil it all? Does it suggest a 
vindictive Christ? Nay, but in the nature of 
things it must be so, Because Christ would fain 
save men into all the greatness and into all the 
goodness that a saved life can know, He drives 
them to this self-judgment, this self-recognition, 
this deliberate resolve, and presents Himself to 
them as being Himself the goodness with which 
they are to be baptized and into which they 
are to be gathered; for, unless He did these 
things, fulness of salvation there could not be. 
But when He has done these things—when He 
has so made men know themselves and so forced 
men to decide—the very fact that He has done 
so drives lower those whose choice is against the 
good, against the Christ. Such an opportunity of 
being baptized with and gathered into goodness 
as is the opportunity which Christ brings near 
cannot be rejected without making the rejector 
the worse for his rejection of it: having once 
touched a soul, it leaves an effect of evil, if its 
offered effect of good be not embraced; and the 
Christ who came to baptize and to gather may be 
turned, by a heart which will not be saved, into a 
Christ who kindles the judgment-fires. It is not 
too much to say that if Christ is to leave men 
alone, in the sense of leaving them unpunished 
for their sin, He must leave them alone also in 
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the sense of leaving them unredeemed; for the 
very definiteness of spiritual decision into which 
He drives men in order that they may yield 
themselves to His baptisms of good, does but 
thrust lower into the depths of evil those who will 
not yield. You cannot have a Christ who gathers 
the wheat into His garner without having also a 
Christ who burns up the chaff. And although 
Christ declares over this world of ours, “How 
often. would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her own brood 
under her wings!” yet if He has to add, “and ye 
would not,” He cannot but finish the sentence 
which in the nature of things must work itself 
out to its bitter end: “ Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate.” It must be so. 

The solemn application of it let each one of us 
find out for himself. Incessantly is this process 
of discrimination, separation, going on for us: 
ceaselessly does Christ drive us to recognise how 
far from good we are when the real self in us 
comes to light, and to decide for or against His 
offered baptisms of good. Not for an instant let 
the decision to yield ourselves to them be absent 
or wavering, lest the Christ who yearns to bless 
be turned, spite of Himself, to be a consuming 
fire. With the decision to yield ever waking in 
us, let us set ourselves beneath those ministries of 
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His which will at the same time show us what we 
are and offer to us better things that we may be; 
and, fearing nothing because to those who conse- 
crate themselves all His baptisms are baptisms of 
grace, bid Him search us and try us and see if 
there be any wicked way in us, and lead us in 
the way everlasting. 


xX 


CHRIST AS TEST AND DIVIDER 


‘There arose a division again among the Jews because of these 
words.” —JOHN x. I9. 


NE would have expected that He who came 

to speak the one word which was needed 

by the world would have commanded men’s 
unanimous assent. It seems strange at first that 
His speaking should have been the signal for 
party-forming among His hearers, and that lines 
of cleavage should immediately appear. One 
looks for all men, whatever their previous habit 
and mental direction may have been, to draw 
together, rather than to drift apart, when Christ 
breaks silence; for His utterance is surely the 
articulate and definite speaking-forth of what all 
have groped after, the final statement about the 
needs and blessings of the human soul. It is 
one great “Amen” that ought to rise up clear, 
not a sound mixed of assent and disputation. 


And yet, when Christ spoke, “there arose a 
267 
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division again among the Jews because of these 
words.” 

It is always really so; and Christ is the test 
which separates man from man, each into his own 
order and into his own class. Let us consider 
the point, trying to understand why it is so, and 
asking ourselves—most important of all—in what 
order and in what class Christ’s speaking forces 
us to take our place. 


Christ as the test which separates men, puts 
each man into his own right moral classification, 
drives every man to take up a clear and definite 
moral stand. When Christ speaks, and we under- 
stand what His speaking means and involves, we 
are forced to deliberate and conscious spiritual 
decision either for Him or against. Christ’s 
revelation is so great a thing, that those who 
receive it cannot be what they were before: the 
crowd of listeners inevitably divides into those 
who yield and those who refuse. 

Just in proportion to the spiritual exaltation 
and spiritual reach and spiritual suggestiveness of 
any message, will it have a varying reception from 
different hearts and minds. He who proclaims 
mild moral counsels, which leave the heart not 
very deeply searched and which necessitate no 
particular girding up of the nature’s energies in 
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order to their fulfilment, will be sure of the whole 
of his audience: except of course for any who 
may be actually in love with wickedness, there 
will be none to quarrel with him or to question. 
what he declares: all respectable people, at any 
rate, will accept and applaud his message; and 
inasmuch as he says nothing very special, nothing 
that calls the soul to new endeavour or the spirit 
to a new birth, people will have nothing very 
special to say about him. They will but nod their 
heads approvingly, and then forget all about it as 
they pass on. There will be no division created 
by any proclamation or any message which keeps 
to matters on the lowlands of moral and spiritual 
life. But if now the message rise a little higher, 
and speak of ideals that mean struggle and ~ 
sacrifice and soul-travail, the thing changes; and 
some who hear will begin to fall aside, to step 
out from the circle as if feeling that they must 
not identify themselves too closely with doctrine 
such as this; and the greater stretch and elevation 
of the message they hear will make all hearers 
take something of a definite stand towards its 
contents. Some will be moved to warmth of 
zealous obedience, and some, if not to actual 
opposition, at any rate to aloofness and to doubt. 
And if at last a proclamation of widest spiritual 
range break upon the ears of men—a declaration 
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of absolute supremacy for the good, a declaration 
that there is not a single thing in all the world 
which can be weighed in the balances against 
holy claims, a declaration that any compromising 
of right means the entire failure of human life 
and the death of true manhood and the loss of the 
soul, and that all the expediencies and pettifogging 
evasions wherewith consciences are smoothed 
over are a disgrace to man and a sin against 
Heaven, a declaration that the only thoughts worth 
thinking in regard to the conduct of life are 
thoughts of God and the soul—then does the 
division grow acute, and then do the lines of 
separation, sharply-cut and clear, stand out. On 
the one side, those who keep enough of spiritual 
aspiration and spiritual faculty in them to answer 
to the great call—on the other, those to whom 
the lower and more tangible delights are too dear 
to be given up for the sake of the ennoblement of 
the soul. “All this interferes too much with the 
ordinary processes of living: this is fanaticism, 
an exaggeration of things—and he who proclaims 
it is a dangerous teacher, to be silenced if any 
way of silencing him can be found.” Or, “ This 
is the one voice that shall command me; and I 
acknowledge it as my guide.” Somehow, the 
highest message forces men to declare themselves. 
Just because it is so high, men cannot be, when 
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they have heard it, what they were before. The 
casting of the loftiest revelation and the loftiest 
call into the midst of men is the driving of them 
apart, the forcing of them to a definite spiritual 
stand, the thrusting upon them of a spiritual 
decision, to take it and to show it, so that they 
can be neutral no more. 


If these things be so, must there not always be 
a division among men when Christ’s voice is heard ? 
Would it be possible for Christ to speak—then or 
now—without becoming a test to those who hear ? 
He who is at once the supreme spiritual revelation 
and the supreme spiritual power—-He who both 
hangs out before human eyes the perfect ideals 
of goodness and of the destiny of the soul, and 
supplies in Himself the impulse and the strength 
for the realisation of them—He, if He be really 
understood, must make men say “yes” or “no.” 
Did Christ only aim at little ministries upon 
human life, then it might be possible to take no 
notice of Him, or simply to content ourselves 
with a mere theoretical approval which leaves all 
the practical concerns of living undisturbed. But 
Christ is no such speaker of moral and spiritual 
commonplaces that it makes small difference to 
things when He has spoken. Whenever what 
He says is heard in truth, and whenever what He 
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is is apprehended in truth, then heart and soul are 
set at the entrance-gate of a new world, and must 
determine whether or no they will passin. Through 
His words, the whole emphasis and balance and 
method of life is changed; and God and man are 
differently revealed ; and all interests are arranged 
according to fresh scale; and it is as if every 
department of existence had to rectify its frontiers 
and readjust itself in a new ordering of things, 
the last promoted to be first and the first brought 
down to be last—there will be division when this 
Christ speaks, 7f Hzs speaking be understood! He 
soars too high, He probes too deep, He draws 
aside the veil from too many realms of spiritual 
beauty and spiritual duty, for any man to say, 
“Let Him speak on—it doesn’t much matter 
what He says.” Men cannot take that attitude to- 
wards Christ—if they understand Him, Emphatic 
refusal, or emphatic acceptance—one or other 
there must be. When Christ speaks, the moral 
situation becomes clear; and they who hear 
divide on to their several paths, take up arms 
either for or against this King, utter, in response 
to His summons, their own “ yea” or “nay.” 

Now it is to this point I want to bring it. We 
have not understood Christ unless He has really 
compelled us to take an open and declared stand. 
And no professed discipleship is worth anything 
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unless tt has im it a conscious and deliberate 
choosing of Christs ideals. We are not, for the 
_ most part, as conscious as we ought to be of the 
division Christ, when He is really understood, 
must always make; and we are unconscious of it 
because we have not in their fulness understood 
Christ and His ideals. People find it too easy to 
be Christians of a sort in these days: the serious- 
ness of religion is not comprehended as it ought 
to be: there is little realisation of how Christ 
stands for a method and a spirit of life entirely 
unique, and utterly irreconcilable with any other. 
Have we ever been brought up to the point at 
which division begins—the point at which Christ’s 
word separates men into those who reject and 
those who with full consciousness accept—and, 
knowing and weighing what we do, made our 
choice? Has our discipleship really driven our 
natures into a definite aloofness from all that 
is contrary to the revelation Christ brings? 
Spiritual crisis, moral decision, definite acceptance 
of definite Christian ideals—such things are 
scarcely known; and the Christian Church is. full 
of those who could not remain in it a day if 
Christ were understood! And I would have us 
let Christ speak to us in truth, and say to us all 
He wants to say, and by the marvellous influences 
that emerge from Him explain His own saying 
18 
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—so that we may come better to comprehend 
all He stands for, and that a sounder, more 
deliberate, Christian decision may be taken by 
our souls, For the only discipleship that has 
worth is the discipleship which has been chosen 
with a full consciousness of what Christ is, and of 
what His ideals mean, and of their absolute 
irreconcilability with ideals not His, 


Now let us, recognising that when Christ speaks 
this testing of us, this spiritual defining of us, 
is bound to come—let us ask ourselves into 
what spiritual class and order we are driven by 
Christ's word. When He makes the division, 
which side do we take and where do we stand? 
Are we really attracted or repelled by Christ ? 

Does the question sound a strange one to be 
asked in sucha place as this? Here, at any rate, 
is it fancied that there would be but one reply? 
We should all say that we have already proved 
ourselves among those who, when some accept 
and some reject His word, accept it to the full? 
A strange question to ask here! 

Well, let it at least be understood : it may prove 
worth asking after all. Are we really attracted 
or repelled by Christ? That means, when you 
get to the bottom of things, this—in what way 
do the deliberate love and the active will in us 
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direct themselves when Christ speaks? It does 
not mean anything less than that—the question 
is mot whether we acknowledge that there 
is something, or even a great deal, in Christ 
and His revelation, whether we join in the 
approval which nearly all men (though often with 
scarcely any practical result) are ready to give 
to Christ’s ideals, whether we allow a certain 
exercise of the Christian religion a place in our 
lives. But the deliberate love, the active and 
controlling will—do ‘hey really pass over to the 
side of Christ and Christ’s revelation and Christ’s 
ideal? Does the weight of our nature’s desire 
and ambition get thrown entirely into Christ’s 
scale? 

Of course we should all say that Christ attracts 
us and deny that He repels—though, as I have 
said, a great deal that calls itself discipleship 
would be shown up for the worthless thing it is 
if Christ were understood. But the living and 
active love—the living and active will—what 
about them? Let the question be pressed home, 
Are they drawn over to the Christ who speaks, or 
do they—while certain elements in us, as it were, 
approve Christ—do they keep themselves aloof? 
We want to know, lest we fall into unnecessary 
gloom about ourselves, for one thing—lest our 
frequent failures and the sins which do so easily 
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beset us should make us think that we cannot be 
really on Christ’s side. Spite of these things— 
although some instincts in us may protest against 
the command of the Christ-word and the Christ- 
ideal, love and will may be true; and our desire 
may be Christ-ward, notwithstanding all our im- 
perfect results. But we want to know, also, lest 
we satisfy ourselves with a mere semblance of 
allegiance, lest we rest content simply because 
something in us extends its assent and its 
approval to Christ, and fancy all to be done that is 
needed to constitute us true members of His band. 
Something in us may assent to Christ, and may 
like the Christ-ideal, and may echo the Christ- 
word, and yet love and will may not cast 
themselves on the Christ’s side ; and if that be so, 
it is into the party of those repelled that Christ’s 
division has driven us. The deliberate love, the 
active will—in which direction have they gone? 
A strange question! Ah well, the answer 
must not be taken for granted. I think that 
these people to whom Christ’s word came as a 
dividing power would have thought it a strange 
question, had they been asked whether it was 
for or against the right and good that their wills 
were set. They were religious people, all of 
them; and among these religious people were 
those whose love and will became antagonistic 
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when Christ spoke—and the modern religious 
world repeats that history of old. They were 
so orthodox in mind, some of them, that love 
and will were unable to release themselves from 
the chains of their own orthodoxy; and they 
were driven into enmity towards Christ by their 
very orthodoxy when He spoke—and that is 
a fact of modern history as well as of olden 
time. It is not to be taken for granted that, 
because we keep up some connection with 
religion, therefore love and will are on the side 
of Christ. At least let us examine ourselves, 
for delusions run riot too often in these natures 
of ours; and at least let us remember that this 
dread possibility exists—the possibility of being 
really, in all the essentials of the matter, against 
Christ even while we profess to be for Him; 
and let us, in some quiet retreat of meditation 
where self may be revealed to self, find out 
what love and will are doing. It is these 
things that Christ either wins to Him or drives 
apart; and it is on the attitude these things 
take up that our title to a disciple’s place 
depends. 

What effect does Christ have upon us? We 
want to know; for all destiny rests upon it. 
And many who think they know are the most 
ignorant of all, That we may know, let us 
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set ourselves where His revelation may be appre- 
hended, His ideals perceived, and where may 
be heard that living word of His which is quick 
and powerful and sharper than any two-edged 
sword. Men and women never get far enough 
from other voices to hear Christ’s voice to-day. 
First of all, let us hear of a truth and under- 
stand what Christ is and what He means. 
Beneath that understanding, love and will must 
take their decision; and those who accept must 
part company from those who refuse. May it 
be among the surrendered and humble acceptors 
that we find each one his place. 
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